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What was the outcome of the Italian-Greek spat? 





What will the world be like a century hence?..... 3 
Will disease be conquered? What will set- 
ence do next? How can the radio be made 
more practical? A glimpse of the future. 

How are plants killed by frost?............06- 10 
W hat takes place in the freezing action? Why 
don’t all plants recover? 

Gasoline is sold at 68, 70, 72 etc. test ae es Pee 22 
Do you know what this means? 

Meet Messrs. “Ichneumon” and “Tachinid”!... 24 
They are assisting Uncle Sam in routing the 
Japanese beetle. 

What happens when the president vetoes a bill?.. 22 
Does he mark the measure in any way? 

Do you need a thorough physical examination?.. 31 
Remember the old adage “A stitch in time 
saves nine’! 
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Japanese earthquake death toll 200,000........ 9 
Great property damage, but loss of lives not 

as great as first reported. 

How does your Chinese laundryman count?..... 23 
We explain method used by most Celestials. 
“Lord Renfrew” is in America...........+06: 8 
You know him; he is the Prince of ‘ 
Harding nominated for Nobel peace prize..... 9 
What are the duties of a political “whip”?..... 23 
Ireland admitted to league of nations......... 8 
However, this refers to Irish Free State; Ul- 
ster government is absorbed in British mem- 

bership. 

How do we know that a great ice sheet once cov- 

ered part of North America?...........0+- 23 

Where do eggs cost 40 cents apiece?.......... 8 

Is polygamy permitted in Turkey?............ 9 
No; but some seek to restore it. 

What causes bread to become stale?........ ase 

President Coolidge’s name is often connected with 

the Boston police strike............eceeeees 22 
How did this strike make him famous? 

“String” your friends along!............-.ee. 26 
Many puzzling tricks can be performed with 
an ordinary piece of string. 

Does the earth’s temperature increase at a regular 

rate with descent into the crust?............ 10 

What is the difference between “direct” and “alter- 

nating” currents of electricity?............ 11 
Did President Harding die from eating canned 
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Are pearls found loose in the oyster shell?....... 23 
A Protestant can’t become president of Argentina? 16 
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‘LUCID INTERVALS 








A Hebrew visited the headquarters of a 
certain Ku Klux Klan organization. Be- 
fore he could speak the attendant remark- 
ed: “Sorry, but the K. K. K. can’t take your 
application.” 

“Vy not?” 

“It doesn’t admit Jews.” 

“Oy.” said the visitor, “I only vant to 
apply for de contract to furnish you peo- 
ples mit nightshirts.” 


“Why is it, doctor,” asked a lady of her 
physician, “that when you doctors are ill 
you don’t prescribe for yourselves? Is it 
because you doubt your own skill?” 

“Not at all: but you see what a terrible 
blow it would be to his reputation if a 
doctor died when he had been treating 
himself. No-one would have any faith in 
him afterwards.” 


Foreign Visitor (proudly)—In my coun- 
try we have one law for prince and pauper. 

American Pauper—Same way here. It 
doesn’t matter whether a man is a beggar 
or a millionaire, he’s got to obey the law, 
unless he’s got a pull——New York Globe. 


Elizabeth (seated in park)—-Oh, Paul, 
we'd better be going. I’m sure I felt a rain- 
drop. 

Paul—Nonsense, dear; we are under a 
weeping willow.—Boston Transcript. 





Irish Lawyer (addressing the bench)— 
Your honor, I shall first absolutely prove to 
the jury that the prisoner could not have 
committed the crime with which he is 
charged. If that does not convince the 
jury, I shall show that he was insane when 
he committed it. If that fails, I shall prove 
an alibi—The Sphinx. 

Frank—Charlie boasts that no living man 
could forge his name successfully to a check 
and get it cashed. Has he such a very pe- 
culiar signature? 

George—No; but he hasn’t any money in 
the bank 


He—Why the deuce do I struggle with 
this piffling job? 

Fair typist—Don’t be discouraged; think 
of the mighty oak—it was once a nut like 
you.—Boston Transcript. 





“Papa, what do you do all day long at 
the office?” inquired the inquisitive young 
daughter. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied her father, deep- 
ly absorbed in the evening newspaper. 

“Well, then,” pursted the little girl, “how 
do you know when you are through?’— 
Savings Journal. 


“Let me kiss those tears away!” pleaded 
Gassy Gaston, when his sweet lady kept 
dabbing at her twinkly eyes with her little 
handkerchief. 

She fell into his arms. He was busy for 
the next few moments. And yet the tears 
flowed on. 

“Can nothing stop them?” googled Gassy. 

“No,” she murmured; “it is hay fever. 
But go on with the treatment !”—Our Navy. 





“I say, Tom, we are close to my house. 
Won’t you come in and have a bit of din- 
ner?” 

“Thanks. But how about your wife?” 

“Oh, that’s all right! If her cooking is 
successful she'll be pleased to have an- 
other to eat it; and if it isn’t, I shall.’— 
Boston Transcript. 


The provision dealer was astonished. He 
gazed at the newly-married young woman as 
if he thought she were a victim of tem- 


porary insanity. “Did you say you wanted 
a—a lean chicken, ma’am?” he queried. 

“Certainly, I did,” and the young wom- 
an’s expression took on an added dignity. 
“Neither Mr. Torker nor I ever eat chicken 
fat. It is extremely distasteful to both of 
us, and I see no occasion for paying for 
what we do not like.”—Argonaut. 





Pedantic Gent—What is that strange bird, 
my man? 

Longshoreman—Why, that’s a halbatross. 

“A rara avis, isn’t it?” 

“We call it a halbatross.” 

“Yes, yes, but I call it a rara avis, just 
as I would call you a genus homo.” 

“Oh, do you? Well, I call it a halbatross, 
just as I would call you a blooming idiot!” 
~London Tit-Bits. 











Cook—Madam, please ask the young lady 
not to play that jazz tune; it’s ruining the 
mayonaise.—Paris Rire. 


The politician who was ruuning for re- 
election called upon a Quaker family and 
asked the wife, who came to the door, to see 
her husband. 

“Have a seat and my husband will see 
thee,’ the Quaker lady responded. 

The politician waited for several minutes, 
but the husband did not show up. “I 
thought you said your husband would see 
me?” he said. 

“He has seen thee,” responded the Quak- 
er lady, “but he did not like thy looks so 
he went another way.” 


Margaret is only seven years old, but 
sometimes quite naughty. On one occasion 
her mother, hoping to be particularly im- 
pressive, said: “Don’t you know that if you 
keep on doing so many naughty things, 
your children will be naughty, too?” 

Margaret dimpled and cried triumphant- 
ly, “Oh, mother, now you’ve given your- 
self away!” 


Every day since the Albertsons had start- 
ed housekeeping the blushing bride had 
given the poor man the same kind of 
breakfast food. Finally he mustered up 
courage to make a gentle inquiry. “How 
does it happen that we have this every 
morning?” he asked. 

“Oh, George!” she exclaimed, “they give 
blue coupons with each package, and for 
100 coupons you can get the loveliest rock- 
ing-chair! You have only to eat 90 more 
packages!” 


A worried mother living in the East 


Side of New York wrote to her boy’s teach- 
er as follows: “Please do not push Tommy 


too hard, for so much of his brains is 
intelleck that he ought to be held back 


a good deal or he will run to intelleck 
entirely, and I do not desire it. So please 
hold him back so as to keep his intelleck 
from getting bigger than his body and 
injuring him for life.”—Life. 





SCHOLASTIC MIRTH 
Teacher (in georgraphy class)—Johnny, 
how is the earth divided? 
Johnny (who reads the foreign news)-— 
Don’t know; I haven’t read the papers this 
morning. 


Teacher—Don’t you know that when you 
take something away from something, less 
will remain? 

Infant Einstein—How about the two ends 
of a stick? Cut ’em both off and it still 
has two ends left.—Life. 

One day in school the teacher said: 
“Micky, give me a definition of salt.” 

“Shure,” Micky responded; “it’s the stuff 
that makes potatoes taste bad when you 
boil ’em and don’t put any in.” 

“Johnny, what is a fraction?” 

“A part of anything, ma’am.” 

“Give me an example.” 

“The 17th of June.”—Melbourne (Aus 
tralia) Times. 





Professor—Why did America lose so 
much time in entering the war, Mr. Goof? 

Student (coming to suddenly)—Not pre- 
pared, sir. 

Prof—Exactly —Gargoyle. 


QLD HOUSES 

I love cld houses, and decaying houses; I 
love 

Their sagging moss-grown roofs and tired 
gables, above 

Windows like old eyes grown dim and 
tender with love and tears. 

How amiable their weather-beaten 

faces, stamped by the years. 





Birds from the stormy wind find shelter 
beneath their eaves; 

The stay they offer wayward vines is 
friendly, and leaves 

Die in their crevices and corners undis 
turbed. 

Sweet Negligence long since assumed do- 
minion, nor Care demurred. 


I love old houses where from drawer and 
cupboard faint musty odors creep. 

And in the walls the death-watch ticks at 
hours when weary folks would sleep; 

And doors creak unexpectedly, as though 

A -foot had pressed too hard when one 
would lightly go. 


Shadows at bedtime take on dim forms 
ancestral as they pass; 

Something (Can it be the rosebush?) taps 
upon the glass; 

And when the wind calls doors may softly 
open (Yet in vain 

You look for one to enter)—and as softly 
close again. 


Some may call them grim, some haunted 
—Shall I care? 

Who may roam their low and raftered 
rooms and climb their stair; 

Search their hiddenness—though curious 
ghosts watch from the gloom— 
Finding darling secrets memoried in each 

room. 
—Harriett Shumaker, in the Forum. 


The Pathfinder is a sure “multum in 
parvo.” When it comes although the Lit- 
erary Digest comes in same mail I do not 
pause until I have first finished the Path- 
finder._-L. S. Wells. 
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The Elysium of 2023, the Age of Standardized Extstence 


century hence. It is now the “ra- 

dio age”; everything is operat- 

ed by wireless! Ships, trains and 
1utos, one and all, are guided by that 
unseen force. In the heavens are many 
varieties of aircraft, from the tiny 
ierial “flivver” to the giant passenger 
and cargo greyhounds of the air that 
have established a 10-hour service be- 
tween New York and London. They 
ire in touch with the earth at all times 
through the medium of the ether waves. 
The advance 2024-model auto, now de- 
veloped into a very simple piece of 
mechanism, can also be run by radio. 

We will begin the day by listening to 
the latest news of the world. (We say 
“listening” because our daily news now 
comes to us as sounds and not in the 
form of a printed paper to be read. The 
daily newspaper went out of existence 
50 years ago.) While we eat our break- 
fast—consisting of strange fruits from 
\laska’s recently developed interior 
ind new dishes representing products 
from many parts of.the world—our 
kind host touches a button, and, presto! 
| clear voice sounds from an unseen 
source. It is reporting the latest news 
events. There is no longer any trace of 
that “screechy” sound which character- 
zed the early days of the radio back in 
1923. Hark! the speaker is sending 
broadcast the latest bulletin on the 
strike situation. (No, gentle reader, 
he does not refer to a coal strike—such 
things are relics of the past.) Here is 
what the cleverly hidden amplifier 
records: 

“Workers in the country’s great 
hydro-electric power plants threaten to 
walk out Nov. 1 unless their demands 
for a four-hour day and an increase in 
wages of $5 per day are met. Sucha 
alamity would throw the burden of 
furnishing the nation with light and 
leat on the solar-power and _ tidal- 
power industries which are just emerg- 
ing from the experimental stage and 
ire not yet ready to assume such a 
tremendous task. However, the gov- 
ernment promises to look after the in- 
terests of the public in the present 
situation.” 

Ah! here is an archeological discov- 
cry: “Divers working in the Atlantic 
ocean at a five-mile depth 200 miles east 
of Nova Scotia brought to light what 
scientists at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion declare to be one of the old ocean 
telegraph cables, a crude form of com- 
munication which linked the continents 
prior to the advent of radio.” 


| ET us glimpse the future, say a 





Now for late news ‘about the war in 
Africa: “Last night 300 pilotless radio- 
controlled Brazilian planes succeeded 
in penetrating the electro-magnetic de- 
fenses of her rebel colonies and spray- 
ed ‘itzol,’ a new warfare gas, which 
effectively made helpless the enemy force 
of 50,000 men and resulted in its cap- 
ture without casualties on either side.” 

Another timely bulletin: “King Ed- 
ward VIII of Great Britain who, it will 
be remembered, was the only king left 
in power after the world-wide revolu- 





_ Women’s styles change so rapidly that it is 
interesting to speculate what they will be 
like a hundred years from now. The past 
century saw an innumerable array of fem- 
inine frills and furbelows which, to the modern 
woman, may appear foolish, even silly, though 
the “flapper” has affected some of them in her 
dress. Recently, Mrs. I. Lazalere startled the 
National Woman’s Party anniversary celebra- 
tion at Seneca Falls, N. Y., by appearing in 
the costume worn 75 years ago at the first 
woman’s rights conference by Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer. The latter was popularly criticized 
at the time, but a modernized type of “pan- 
talettes,” named in her honor, remains. 


tion against royalty in 1932, promises 
the American ambassador that England 
will make further payment to the Unit- 
ed States on her debt contracted during 
the war of 1914-18.” 

As we eat we also hear snatches of 
other current news, among which are 
the following: “World powers are bit- 
terly contesting the rights of the United 
States to the immense oil deposits 
which Yankee ingenuity discovered in 
the unknown continent underlying the 
great ice cap in the antarctic. How- 
ever, feeling sure of its ground, the 
United States is going on with its great 
work of melting sections of the polar 
ice by means of huge sun-glasses in 
order to permit the further develop- 
ment of the great oil field.” 

“European dress-designers arrive in 
San Francisco to see what Dame Fash- 
ion has to offer the feminine world 


next season. It is interesting to note 
that since 1940 America has dictated 
styles for women. After France went 
bankrupt by continuing her Ruhr oc- 
cupation, England wrested the fashion 
laurels from her but had to relinquish 
them because of the great Canadian 
revolution which ultimately left her 
without a colony in America.” 


“The prospect of an early shortage 
in wood due to the great lumber waste 
the world over has been sidetracked by 
the systematic development of the great 
interior forests of Africa and South 
America.” 

“New war looms in Balkan states. 
Presidents of these little republics re- 
gard world-disarmament treaty as 
‘scraps of paper.’” 

“William Jennings Bryan announces 
that he is a candidate for the U. S. 
presidential nomination.” 

“New polar air line opens. Huge 
‘duraluminum’ dirigible now making 
night flights across north pole from 
Chicago to Hamburg. Trip consumes 
18 hours. Stop made at Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, now the world’s greatest sea re- 
sort and show place.” Z 

“Giant 520-inch glass at Lick observa- 
tory has been used in studying Mars 
for the past year. The results show 
conclusively that this planet, like our 
satellite the moon, is‘ a dead world, 
without any life whatsoever. The so- 
called ‘canals’ that our ancestors used 
to discuss and speculate about are noth- 
ing more than shadows cast by pecu- 
liarly-shaped ridges and other moun- 
tainous forma 2 

Here our host presses another button 
and the voice abruptly ceases. It is time 
for us to personally inspect the “im- 
proved” world. Aerial taxicabs are 
still quite expensive so, though we are 
now many miles out in the suburbs, we 
take the subway at the local station and 





are soon speeding cityward. Most of 
the railways are- now underground. 


This eliminates all grade-crossings and 
provides new auto thoroughfares over 
the routes that were once railroads. 
The last trolley car vanished years ago. 


Auto traffic, our host tells us, is han- 
dled vastly different than it was a hun- 
dred years ago. There are no longer 
any streets on which traffic moves in 
both directions at once. Every street is 
a “one-way” street; they alternate 
as to direction. Most of the city streets 
have walls between street and side- 
walk broken at intervals by landing 
platforms. Pedestrians do not cross 
the streets as of yore; they must now 
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cross at intersections, passing through 
graded slopes under the thoroughfares 
or by specially constructed tunnels. 
Thus are accidents obviated. Now autos 
can speed as fast as the drivers care to, 
provided the latter are not reckless. 

“How about the horse-drawn ve- 
hicles?” we ask. 

“Oh,” our host replies, smiling, “the 
horse was ruled off the city streets long 
ago. They still use some out in the 
country but the only one in the city 
that I know of is the specimen at 
the zoo. I believe, though, there is also 
a stuffed one in the museum.” 


We leave train at one of the many 
underground stations and take an ele- 
vator which carries us upward. We are 
impressed by the many below-surface 
traffic levels and stores and other busi- 
ness places. We leave the elevator at 
a balcony-like but broad sidewalk, one 
story above the surface street level. 
There is another balcony-sidewalk di- 
rectly opposite, and, looking upward, 
we see that there are tiers of this 
same kind of walks. They are all 
lined with show windows etc. Some 
distance above us there is another ve- 
hicular traffic level, broken here and 
there to allow light and air to filter 
through. Our host further informs us 
that there are even eight-decked streets 
in the downtown section of the city. 

We enter a huge skyscraper and are 
shot with lightning-like rapidity to the 
179th floor. Here is where our friend’s 
office is located. We get out of the ele- 
vator and step on a moving sidewalk 
that conveys us down a long corridor 
and around a bend to an office number- 
ed 222,797. We enter. As we do so, 
though we do not hear it, our host 
seems to be aware of some sound. He 
takes a peculiar little instrument from 
his breast pocket. It is about the size 
of a fountain pen but flat. He is speak- 
ing into a sort of mouthpiece at one 
end. We wait until he has finished. He 
explains: 

“They notified me from home that 
a thief had tried to run off with my 
auto. But by broadcasting the secret 
code signal of my own particular car, 
a sensitive and delicately attuned ap- 
paratus in it will receive the signal and 
will work a mechanism that will cause 
the machine to either stop dead or re- 
spond to my further instructions de- 
spite all that the evil-doer can do to 
thwart me unless, of course, he wrecks 
the whole machine.” 

Upon inquiry we learn that the mod- 
ern auto contains no engine; it is oper- 
ated entirely by electric current waft- 
ed through the air. In place of the old- 
time hood there is a V-shaped projec- 
tion narrowing into a point, the latter 
protected by a plunger-type circular 
bumper. The compact little apparatus 
which draws power from the air is 
inserted in the dash, and swings out to 
permit repair. The car is automatically 
controlled by push-buttons located in 
the center of the steering dial. The 
wheels are about the only objects on 
the entire machine which look at all 
familiar. An improved non-puncture 
“balloon” tire affords easy riding; 
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there’ is no bother now about tire 
‘changes. A central reservoir automat- 
ically distributes lubricant to all parts 
of the car. And our host tells us that 
the streets and highways are no longer 
asphalt, concrete, wood-block or even 
macadam—some genius perfected a ma- 
terial which practically defies the. ele- 
ments and does not buckle under the 
rain and sun or crack in intense cold. 
We are also glad to note that commer- 
cial trucking is regulated to certain 
streets. What is of paramount impor- 
tance, traffic laws in all states and 
countries have now been standardized. 

While in our host’s private office, we 
enjoy a “word-picture.” We might ex- 
plain that this is a development of the 
old-time silent movie and the spoken 
drama. The two are combined in a 
picture that “talks.” By pressing a 
button, our host connects with the cen- 
tral or municipal theater which, by the 
way, offers a continuous show—all 
hours of the day and night. Understand, 
now, this isn’t a theater such as known 
in 1923; it is a plant which supplies 
entertainment to patrons within aradius 
of a thousand miles. By paying a stat- 
ed sum each year, a subscriber can en- 
joy its shows. Through a means hard 
to explain, the moving picture and 
spoken voices are brought right to your 
door, and the modern theater is your 
home, your office, or wherever you 
want it to be. The picture is most en- 
tertaining. All that old troublesome 
flicker is gone, a way has been found 
to give “depth” to the picture, and the 
voices coincide with the action. We 
cannot help recalling the crude early 
experiments with the “canned” voice 
and movie. There are now several of 
these entertainment-distributing houses. 
Don’t ask us how they are able to make 
the public pay for their service; it is 
sufficient to say that the subscribers 
pay, and pay well. 

It is now time to return home. Our 
host conducts us to the aerial loading 
platform of the particular building in 
which his offices are located. While 
on the moving stairway, and again in 
the pneumatic tube which shoots us to 
the roof, we take note of the dress of 
the day. The prevailing styles seem 
to be half-sleeve coats for men and 
knickerbockers for both men and wom- 
en. The two sexes are dressed almost 
alike, though the womenfolk still have 
their “fashions” in retaining traces of 
their old-time frills and furbelows. But 
this distinction, too, is gradually dying 
out. Shoes are plainer and more com- 
fortable; high heels for the fair sex 
went out of existence long ago. How- 
ever, the difference in feminine hats 








A “dark horse” of an entirely new kind.— 
New York Evening World. 
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still exists, though men have adopted a 
standardized headpiece. 

We mount the. air platform. From 
the roof of our 200-story building—3000 
feet above the ground—we _ gaze 
around in awe and astonishment. Palls 
of smoke no longer hang over the city: 
science has done away with the un- 
sightly chimney and the smoke and 
fumes Which used to belch from it. 
Every municipality is now a “spotless 
town.” And all this is the work of 
electricity. 

“ and you will no longer find 
refuse or other waste littering the 
streets and highways,” our host was 
saying; “people are now just as healthy 
in the centers of population as in the 
outlying suburbs.” 

“You must have some large hospitals 
here,” we ventured. 

“None at all,” he replied; “though we 
do have first-aid clinics scattered about 
the city. You see,” he added by way 
of explanation, “science has conquered 
all disease, even tuberculosis and can- 
cer which were once thought incurable. 
Nowadays people die only through vio- 
lence or, of course, the infirmities of 
old age.” 

We were further informed that there 
is no longer any back-breaking drudg- 
ery, at least not in America. The 
masses work not more than five hours 
a day, with two days of rest each week 
—Sundays and Wednesdays—and work 
is done largely by electricity. 


We mount the steps of an aerial jit- 
net-bus, pay our two-cent fare (there 
are now two-cent coins}, and quickly 
speed away. Over city, towns and coun- 
try we go at near lightning like speed 
—three miles a minute, I think our host 
said. Through windows of unbreak- 
able glass that project over the sides 
to afford better vision, we observe the 
countryside. 

All farming is now done scientifically. 
The government requires that the latest 
and most approved methods be used. 
It is part of the national welfare pro- 
gram. If the farmer cannot afford to 
be up-to-date the government sees that 
he is by providing him with apparatus 
and other assistance. No longer do 
frosts hold terror for the agriculturist. 
Winter now is just as much of a grow- 
ing season as are spring and summer. 
In fact, crops are harvested all four 
seasons. How? Why, the cultivated 
fields are covered with a network of 
pipes and wires which are used to 
produce artificial rain or heat at will. 
Snow and frosts are not allowed to 
hurt the crops. In this respect, the 
plants which store away the heat of 
the sun during the summer for winter 
use are doing wonderful service. It 
is this same heat, too, which is used 
to heat homes etc. in the winter. Water 
and steam heat have long since been 
discarded though oil heat is still used 
extensively. 

From the windows of our air express 
we occasionally see far below us the 
great hydro-electric plants which fur- 
nish most of the country’s electrical 
power. All rivers and streams are now 
effectively harnessed. The old bug- 
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bear of a coal shortage has been met 
and vanquished—coal is no longer min- 
ed; it is no longer needed. 

“Yes, it is a great age that we live 
in,’ remarks our host. 

And we agree with him. 


Coal Strike Settled 


To Gov. Pinchot of Pa. goes the di- 
rect eredit for getting the hard coal 
miners and operators together in a two- 
year agreement and ending the strike 
that started Sept. 1. Gov. Pinchot as 
chief executive of the state in which 
all the active anthracite mines are lo- 
cated was called into conference by 
President Coolidge on the eve of the 
strike. 

The president accepted the govern- 
or’s offer to help and had the coal com- 
mission furnish him with all needed 
data. Miners and operators were 
brought together at Harrisburg, and 
were kept meeting from day to day as 
each point in dispute was gone over. 
Gov. Pinchot offered plans, suggestions 
ind compromises, and held the two 
sides faee to face, urging the public’s 
rights, until a common basis was finally 
re ached. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
suggested by the governor, the miners 
vet a general increase of 10 per cent in 
wages, establishment of the eight-hour 

iy, and recognition of the union and 
collective bargaining. The miners gave 
up their demand for the “check-off,” or 
ihe payment of union dues out of wages 
by the operators, while the operators 
ibandoned their demand for arbitra- 
tion. It was agreed to settle future 
crievances through a board of con- 
ciliation, which will also bring up to 
date the rate sheets, declared by Gov. 
Pinchot to be “antiquated, haphazard 
ind honeycombed with inequality.” 
Operators agreed that “no contracts 
shall be made with individual employ- 
ees at less than the prescribed scale 
rates or not in keeping with customary 
practices.” The agreement was sub- 
ject to ratification by a miners’ conven- 
tion, and will expire Aug. 31, 1925. 

Gov. Pinchot answering the presi- 
dent’s letter of congratulation and ap- 
proval said that with the coal supply 
secured “the next question is that of 
price.” The added cost under the terms, 
he said, would be about 60 cents a ton. 
Of this, he declared, not less than 10 
cents should be taken up by the oper- 
itors, “many of whom could absorb the 
whole 60 cents increase,” while in fair- 
ness no part of it should ever reach the 
consumer. 

He suggested that the interstate com- 
inerce commission take up the study of 
freight rates with the view of reducing 
them, and asked that the findings of 
the coal commission on costs and prof- 
its be made public. President Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers wrote to the 
president to indorse these suggestions, 
declaring the freight rates on anthracite 
to tidewater “excessive, unjustified and 
indefensible.” 

Gov. Pinchot also wrote letters to the 
governors of 30 states, users of anthra- 
cite, telling them he was seeking means 
and methods to prevent gouging of the 
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consumer and asking that each of them 
do likewise, looking toward a confer- 
ence and joint action later. “We were 
threatened with a coal shortage,” he 
told them, “because of the need of a 
fairer wage in a peculiarly hazardous 
industry. By a slight wage increase an- 
thracite is assured for two years, but 
we must not stop there. A fair price to 
consumers is just as essential.” 

At the time of the Pennsylvania set- 
tlement the U. S. coal commission, 
which spent months studying coal min- 
ing all over the country, made a special 
report to the president in which they 
declared that a fixed code was needed to 
settle this and all other industrial dis- 
putes. “If industrial peace is to be 
hoped for,” they said, “then some meth- 
od must be found to guarantee, as near 
as fallible human judgment may, equal- 
ly exact justice to capital, to labor and 
to the public. There must be one yard- 
stick adopted by which all controverted 
questions are to be measured. Public 
interest demands that certain fixed prin- 
ciples shall be recognized by both cap- 
ital and labor as this yardstick.” 

The commission did not try to fix the 
code, holding that it should be worked 
out by the participants themselves, but 
declared a man was not bound by any 
contract he did not willingly make; 
that a man has a right to work when, 
where, for whom and for what wages 
he pleases, and that workers have the 
right to combine to bargain for terms 
and conditions, if they do it peacefully. 
“The general public,” the commission 
asserted, “has a right to demand of its 
government that it shall not freeze in 
the midst of an abundance of coal.” Un- 
less capital and labor adopt methods 
that will furnish to the public coal 
when needed “an outraged public senti- 
ment will furnish the supply by either 
the army or the penitentiary.” 

The trouble at Herrin, Ill., where a 
number of strike-breaking coal miners 
were killed, was reviewed in the report, 
and though admitting that the union 
officials did not foresee what would 
happen the commission scored “the bra- 
zen audacity with which subordinate 
officials and members of the United 
Mine Workers of America defended the 
crime and the criminals.” ‘The com- 
mission concluded with the declaration 
that the government must not permit a 
union of miners or a union of operators, 
or a union of both, “to become greater 
than the union of the states.” 


Whoopee! Pony Express Record Beaten 

A revival of the pony express days of 
the ’60s, when all mail in the West ‘was 
transported by horse and rider, saw the 
old record of carrying mail from St. 
Joseph to San Francisco beaten by 42 
hours. Seventy-five couriers partici- 
pated in the 20th century ride, covering 
2180 miles at an average speed of nearly 
14 miles an hour. They were on the 
road a little over 158 hours and follow- 
ed the old pony express trail as closely 
as possible. 

The race was started by President 
Coolidge pressing a gold telegraph key 
(the same key used by Taft to open the 
Alaska-Yukon exposition) which flash- 


ed a signal to St. Joseph. The first 
horse and rider left the old Pike’s Peak 
stables where the old pony express used 
to await a wheezy train from Hannibal 
with mail from the East so it could 
cross the Missouri and begin its exciting 
dash across the Indian country and the 


desert stretches to the Pacific. Horses 
were changed about every 12 miles. 
Miss Myrtle Gardner of Salt Lake City 
was one of the riders. They included 
soldiers, cowboys, polo players and 
other horsemen. 


President Harding’s Will 

Under the last will of late President 
Harding, drawn up June 20, 1923, his 
widow, Mrs. Florence Kling Harding, 
received a life estate of $100,000 in 
government bonds, the Harding home at 
Marion, Ohio, and half of the building 
occupied by the Marion Star. Dr. 
George T. Harding, father of the presi- 
dent, received a life estate of $50,000 in 
bonds and the home in which he re- 
sides, which on his death will revert to 
his remaining son and three daughters 
who will also finally receive the prin- 
cipal of the two trust funds. 

Two grandchildren of Mrs. Harding 
by a former marriage were left $2000 
each, while the _ president’s three 
nephews and one niece received each 
$10,000. One employee on the Marion 
Star received $2000 and two others 
$1000 each “as a mark of appreciation 
for faithful services rendered.” The 
Baptist church at Marion received $2000, 
the Episcopal church $1000, and the 
Marion park commission $25,000 “to be 
applied in the creation of some perma- 
nent improvement to be determined by 
the commission and to be erected in any 
one of the three parks in Marion.” All 
the residue of his estate was left to 
President Harding’s brother and three 
sisters, “share and share alike.” 

Much of the late president’s wealth 
was in stocks and bonds, and the total 
value will not be known until the ap- 
praisers make their report. It has 
been estimated at about $500,000. 
Charles D. Schaffner of Marion was ap- 
pointed executor and trustee. President 
Harding stipulated that no part of his 
estate “shall be expended for a monu- 
ment other than a simple marker at 
my grave.” 

GIVES TWICE THE HEAT AT 
HALF THE COST 
Burns Oil in Any Stove 





A wonderful new burner which works 
in any coal or wood stove or furnace is 
the proud achievement of the Internation- 
al Heating Company, 119 South Fourteenth 
St., Dept. 3072, St. Louis, Mo. This re- 
markably simple and inexpensive inven- 
tion heats stove and oven in half the time 
and does away with all the dirt, ashes, and 
drudgery of using coal or wood. It gives 
the convenience of city gas at half the cost. 
It can be put into any stove in a few min- 
utes and gives a tremendous heat controll- 
ed by a simple valve. The present high 
price of coal makes it a great money saver. 
The manufacturers offer to send this re- 
markable invention on 30 days trial to 
any reader of this paper. They are 
just now making a special low price offer. 
They also want agents. Write them to- 
day,—Advertisement. 
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Dog Insured for $10,000. Mayor Wil- 
liam Reynolds of Long Beach, N. Y., in- 
sured the life of a Great Dane dog for 
$10,000. Some time ago when the dog 
was sick the mayor employed two of 
the best doctors in the town to care 
for it. 





Harvey Returns to England. George 
Harvey, ambassador to England, sailed 
on the Leviathan to return to his post 
where he says he intends to stay “until 
I am finished.” He was accompanied 
on his voyage by Will H. Hays, presi- 
dent. of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors and former chairman 
of the Republican national committee. 


Governor in Financial Trouble. Gov. 
Warren McCray of Ind., operator of one 
of the largest farming projects in his 
state, admitted personal financial dif- 
ficulties and called a meeting of his 
creditors. In a statement the governor 
gave his liabilities as $2,652,000 and 
assets as $3,223,000. He said that with 
fair liquidation he could pay all his 
debts dollar for dollar. His failure, he 
declared, was caused by the general 
economic conditions affecting agricul- 
ture and the pure-bred livestock in- 
dustry. 





Grand Army Commander Elected. 
Gaylord M. Saltzgaber, of Van Wert, 
Ohio, was elected commander-in-chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
the Milwaukee convention. James W. 
Willett, retiring commander, reported 
that 20,000 veterans of the Civil war 
died last year. He declared the entire 
number in Arizona had dwindled to 
about 40 scattered throughout the state, 
making it impossible to have a Grand 
Army post there. As a step to perpet- 
uate the organization a resolution was 
introduced which seeks to permit sons 
of veterans to attend the meetings. 


Harding Stamps Sold. Postmaster- 
General New announced that the first 
allotment cf Harding memorial stamps, 
numbering 200,000 and placed on sale 
at the Marion, Ohio, postoffice, was all 
sold the first day. On the same day 
the U. S. Philatelic Agency at Washing- 
ton sold over $29,000 worth. 


Ford Makes $54,000,000. During the 
four months ending June 30 the Ford 
Motor Co. made net profits estimated 
at over $54,000,000. This is equal to 
about $315 a share on its 172,465 shares 
of stock. The total cash balance of the 
company is over $210,000,000. This is 
supposed to be the largest amount of 
cash ever held by an industrial firm in 
history of the world. 


Navy Destroyers Wrecked. Seven 
U. S. navy destroyers were wrecked 
on the rocks in a dense fog 75 miles 
north of Santa Barbara, Cal. Twenty- 
five men lost their lives and all the 
vessels were reported total losses. 
About the same time the Pacific liner 
Cuba was wrecked on a reef near San 
Miguel island, 35 miles from Santa Bar- 





bara. All passengers on the Cuba were 
saved. Some officials believe that the 
disaster was caused by a tidal disturb- 
ance of unusual force which threw the 
destroyers off their course without the 
knowledge of the officers. Probably 
the disturbance was linked with the 
Japanese earthquake. 





Cause of Harding’s Death. Frank E. 
Gorrell, secretary of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, published a _ state- 
ment made by Dr. Sawyer to the effect 
that President Harding’s death was not 
caused by eating canned foods as was 
at first stated. It is said that Secretary 
of Interior Work, who is himself a 
physician, declared that Mr. Harding’s 
sickness was due “to an item of food 
put up in acan.” Mr. Gorrell says it is 
the practice of Canners’ Association to 
investigate every case of sickness at- 
tributed in any way to canned foods. 





Special Speed Stamp Urged. The 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is 
urging the adoption of a “special speed” 
postage stamp to insure rapid mail 
transmission by airplane. It is argued 
that the practicability of carrying mail 
by air has been amply demonstrated 
and that such transportation could be 
speeded up to make an additional sav- 
ing of one-fourth to one-half time in 
deliveries. 





Farmers Try to Enjoin Aviators. Two 
farmers, Gilbert and Robert Johnson, 
who live near St. Paul, Minn., filed suits 
in court asking that the Curtiss North- 
west Airplane Co. and Edward Bellieu, 
an aviator, be enjoined from flying over 
their farms. The Johnsons also ask 
for $7000 damages caused by the fall- 
ing of a plane last June. 





Child Killed by Movie Bear. Thelma 
Hollingsworth, the five-year-old daugh- 
ter of a Los Angeles editor, was killed 
by a bear while visiting a movie studio. 
She persuaded .an attendant’ to let her 
go into the part of the lot where wild 
animal “actors” were waiting for their 
turn before the camera. A bear struck 
her with its paw and fractured her skull. 





Shoots Self Clubbing Bull. E. F. 
White, the 15-year-old son of the presi- 
dent of Armour and Co., of Chicago, 
died as the result of a wound received 
when his shotgun went off while club- 
bing a bull which attacked him. His 
companion, Watson Armour, shot the 
animal which attempted to gore the 
wounded boy. The boys were hunting 
pigeons on a farm near Chicago when 
assaulted by the animal. 


Elections Ignored by Many. Over 26,- 
000,000 persons entitled to the ballot 
in this country fail to vote when elec- 
tion comes around, according to Ira N. 
Morris, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Uncle Sam’s Voters. He es- 
timates that this is about half of the 
people entitled to suffrage by the con- 
stitution. “It is safe to say,” declares 
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Mr. Morris, “that of this half at least 
60 per cent fail to understand the true 
meaning of the measures their repre- 
sentatives enact into law, or the effect 
upon themselves when those laws be- 
gin to operate.” 


Speeder Pays in Pennies. Charles 
Korss was fined $5 at San Rafael, Cal., 
for speeding. He mailed the fine to 
the court in pennies tied in separate 
packages of 100 pennies each. He was 
haled before the court for contempt and 
fined an additional $50 and sent to jail 
for five days. 


Rectory Stormed for Patron Saint. A 
mob in Brooklyn, N. Y., besieged the 
rectory of their church, broke down 
the doors and wrecked the building be- 
cause the church authorities refused 
to let them carry their patron saint in 
a parade. The mob was not quelled 
until 300 policemen arrived. 





Noted Explorer Dies. Langdon Gib- 
son, well known as a naturalist, scien- 
tist and explorer, died at Rockland, Me. 
He first won recognition as an explorer 
as one of the seven members of the 
expedition which explored the Grand 
canyon and the Colorado river in 1890. 
He spent 18 months with Admiral 
Peary exploring the northern coast of 
Greenland. 





Smokeless Powder Explodes. Four 
persons were killed and 27 injured, 
many of them fatally, when thousands 
of cases of smokeless powder exploded 
at South Amboy, N. J., while it was be- 
ing transferred from boats to freight 
cars. The explosion was caused by a 
fire in a cookstove in one of the boats. 





Air Mail Pilot Killed. H. C. Thomp- 
son, of Harvey, Hll., an air mail pilot be- 
tween Cleveland and Chicago, was kill- 
ed when his’ plane crashed to the 
ground near Colton, Ohio. He had been 
having engine trouble and for some 
time had been flying back and forth 
over Colton, apparently seeking a place 
to land. 





Says Soviet Must Change. Senator 
Smith W. Brookhart of Iowa declares 
that recognition of Russia does not 
mean Official approval of the Soviet re- 
gime. There are several governments, 
he says, which we have recognized but 
do not approve. He advocates recogni- 
tion of Russia, according to a recent 
statement, because he thinks that woul: 
have a far-reaching effect in restoring 
world prosperity and would do much to 
eliminate unrest. The senator thinks 
Russia will have to modify many things 
in its government just as we have done 
in our 19 constitutional amendinents. 





Speaking Engagement Canceled. Prof. 
Irving Fisher, economist and lecturer 
for the League of Nations Nonpartisan 
Association, was to speak at Salem, 
Ohio, but his engagement was canceled 
by the Salem committee because of a 
statement made by him to the effect that 
President Harding personally favored 
the league but was afraid to make his 
views public. Prof. Fisher said he had 
been misquoted. The Salem committee 
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were opposed to the professor’s speak- 
ing because he had withheld the state- 
ment credited to Mr. Harding until 
after his death. 


Steel Men Get Wage Increase. The 
chairman of the U. S. Steel Corp., El- 
bert H. Gary, announced that laborers 
whose workday had been reduced from 
12 to 10 hours would be paid at the 
rate of 11 hours according to the for- 
mer schedule. This is equivalent to a 
i0 per cent increase. 





Governors Favor Shorter Sessions. 
Replies to a questionaire sent to state 
executives by the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce show that most state gover- 
nors favor shorter sessions of the legis- 
jature. In the last 15 years the sessions 
of the Illinois legislature have averag- 
ed 175 days. Gov. Small in his reply 
said: “There is no question but 60 days 
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would be ample to transact all the busi- 
ness which the welfare of the state 
requires.” Most of the governors took 
the same position except Gov. Baxter of 
Me. and Gov. Proctor of Vt., who do 
not favor limiting sessions of the leg- 
islature. 





Recovers from Broken Neck. Six 
weeks ago Sidney Wilcox, an insurance 
broker of Winnetka, Ill., broke his neck 
while diving. He was taken to a hos- 
pital at Evanston where he is slowly 
gaining the use of his limbs. Five simi- 
lar accidents on the same beach re- 
sulted in death. 


Soad Fountain Fails. The soda foun- 
tain installed on the steamship Aqui- 
tania for her dry voyage between the 
United States and England proved a 
failure. The total sales amounted to 
only two ice cream sodas. 





What Constitutes Modesty 


What and where is the line of de- 
mareation between modesty and im- 
modesty in dress? That is a,question 
that bobs up every year during the sum- 
mer at bathing beaches to vex police 
authorities, court officials and all other 
persons charged with protecting pub- 
lic morals. Apparently it is a most dif- 
ficult question to which there is no 
definite answer for we rare- 
ly find it answered twice the 
same. Further evidence of 
the arbitrary and variable 
nature of modesty is found 
in the fact that there is a 
vast difference among cos- 
tumes worn in different 
countries and between the 
dress of savage and civilized 
peoples. Moreover “modes- 
iy” appears to fluctuate con- 
siderably in any land from 
year to year and to change 
with the seasons and even 
with the hours. Prof. W. A. ie 
Phillips, an English investi- %u? 
gator, has arrived at the _ 
conclusion that modesty is not an inher- 
ent quality in human beings but a feel- 
ing of acute self-consciousness result- 
ing from appearing unusual. In other 
words, modesty is a matter of custom. 
The main purpose of clothing, Prof. 
Phillips thinks, aside from: protection 
against the elements, is to make the 
wearer attractive, not to cover nudity. 
We are reminded that savages who have 
gone naked generation after generation 
regard clothing as a decided novelty. 
Invariably when such people are in- 
duced to wear garments that cover 
their bodies they are greatly embarrass- 
ed and ill at ease. On the other hand 
a civilized person who has always worn 
clothes and is accustomed to seeing 
others always so covered regards any 
degree of nudity as immodest. In such 
a person the exposure of any part of 
the body ordinarily covered causes a 
feeling of shame and embarrassment 
akin to that of the savage with his body 
covered. Doubtless many of our read- 
ers have felt themselves shocked and 
mortified beyond expression in dreams 








and Immodesty in Dress? 


in which they appeared before others 
undressed—this is a rather common 
kind of nightmare. 

Mohammedan women are required to 
cover their faces with veils when they 
walk in the streets, only a few inches 
of their persons—the eyes and fore- 
head—being exposed to view. Chinese 
women may expose their faces but any 


Savage 


Average 
Woman 


Ball Dress 


show of thefeet isconsidered immodest. 
Indeed, it is decidedly “bad form” for 
them even to speak of the feet in con- 
versation. Native Sumatran women 
think nothing of appearing with faces 
and feet uncovered but for them it 
would be the height of immodesty to ex- 
pose a knee. No woman among some 
of the tribes of central Asia is consider- 
ed modest who appears in public with 


her finger tips uncovered. Among cer-. 


tain wild tribes men and women satis- 
fy the proprieties if they see to it that 
their bare bodies are well tattooed or 
painted before they venture before the 
public gaze. 

In America and various other civilized 
countries there are no restrictions 
against men and women bathing to- 
gether at public beaches. In Japan 
mixed bathing without clothing is not 
considered immodest although the nude 
in art which is approved elsewhere is 
forbidden. At a number of watering 
places in England the sexes are kept 
separate in the name of modesty. Al- 
most everywhere feminine bathing cos- 











tumes have undergone a process of 
gradual abbreviation at both ends in 
the past few years. Scantily clad fair 
bathers now feel no more embarrass- 
ment than they formerly felt in cos- 
tumes that covered them more com- 


pletely. Custom has approved such 
dress for public bathing places but 
modesty would be shocked and out- 
raged if a woman should wear it any- 
where else. For’ evening parties, 
theaters and formal functions a costume 
differing essentially from the bathing 
outfit only in that it conceals more of 
the lower limbs is considered “correct.” 
South Sea islanders who go about 
during the day with little or no clothing 
on take care that their bodies are well 
covered when they attend an evening 
gathering. It would be an unpardon- 
able breach of modesty for one of their 
women to appear at such a function in 
a decollete gown such as fashionable 
ladies of more civilized lands wear. 
Usually when savage and semi-savage 
tribes are induced to adopt the custom 
of wearing clothing their health is af- 
fected deleteriously and their morals 
decline. Many have pointed to this 
slump in morality as indicating that 
covering the body is not conducive to 
personal morality. The change per- 
haps could more justly be attributed to 
the unusual condition of the wearing of 
clothes than to clothes them- 
selves; if a people accustom- 
ed to keeping their bodies 
covered should suddenly 
abandon clothing and all 
go about naked the change 
would probably be attended 
by as great a lapse of mo- 
rality as the opposite change 
in the case of savages—per- 
haps much greater. On the 
stage nowadays almost any- 
thing in dress—or dishabille 
—goes. Theater-goers have 
gradually become accustom- 
Bathing ed to the meager costumes 
Dress of female performers—few 
would be shocked or sham- 
ed at the sight of an actress wearing 
only a breech-clout, a smile and an 
ornament or two. In time as the public 
becomes used to such attire it may be 
necessary, to obtain the effect of novel- 
ty desired, to go to the other extreme 
and drape the female figure after the 
Mohammedan fashion. 





THE WANTS OF MAN 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,” 
"Tis not with me exactly so; 
but ’tis so in the song. 
My wants are many, and, if told, 
Would muster many a score; 
And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 
—John Quincy Adams. 





GOODYEAR RAINCOAT FREE 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1707-R Goodyear 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer 
to send a handsome raincoat free to one 
person in each locality who will show and 
recommend it to friends. If you want 
one, write today.—Advertisement. 
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From Other Lands*= 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Prince Travels AsLord Renfrew. Start- 
ing away to Canada to rough it on his 
Canadian ranch the Prince of Wales 
left his main title in storage and took 
a smaller one, Lord Renfrew. Since he 
was traveling as a plain peer none of 
the royal family went to the station to 
see him off. Dressed in an ordinary 
suit, with heavy shoes and a slouch hat, 
the prince took his seat in an ordinary 
train, lit his cigar and started reading 
his paper on the way to the seaport. 
He traveled this way to avoid cere- 
monies and get a rest from social en- 
gagements, but with him he took three 
companions and six servants. 





Another American Swims Channel. 
The narrow but choppy piece of sea 
between France and England has once 
more been conquered by an American. 
Charles Toth of Boston starting from 
the French side performed the feat in 
16 hours and 10 minutes, a few minutes 
more than the best record. Most of his 
swimming was done at night. Toth 
swam the channel two days after the 
expiration of the £1000 prize offered by 
a London paper for the accomplish- 
ment, “just to show the folks back home 
he could do it.” He was the third 
American to swim across the channel 
this summer. The other two were 
Menry Sullivan of Lowell, Mass., and 
Enrique Tirabocchi of Argentina. Many 
others tried and failed. 


Gland Operation Kills Actor. Arthur 
Evelyn-Liardet, an actor well known 
in America, died in London after sub- 
mitting to a gland operation that at- 
tracted wide attention. He was 76 
years old and had the distinction of 
touring Australia with Joseph Jefferson 
in “Rip Van Winkle.” 


Children Bet on Races. All London 
was shocked when a_ schoolteacher 
testified before a government committee 
of inquiry that out of a class of 42 pupils 
averaging 11 years of age 18 admitted 
betting on horse races. She suspected 
that many others were afraid to ad- 
mit it, and declared the condition was 
the same in other schools she knew of. 
Some of the children bought three- 
penny tips and sold them to their class- 
mates at a half-penny each, and daily 
bets were made on the races. The 
children, said the teacher, discussed the 
technicalities of the races, and even 
went so far as to offer to put up money 
for her. 





FRANCE 


Premier Demands German Pay. Mak- 
ing a Sunday speech at Damvilliers at 
the unveiling of a monument Premier 
Poincare declared that German passive 
resistance in the Ruhr had been over- 
come little by little and was beginning 
to collapse. Quoting Chancellor Strese- 
mann and other German officials to the 
effect that Germany could not recover 
financially until the struggle was ended 


in the Ruhr M. Poincare said: “They 
control the cure; they have only to 
cease throwing billions of marks into 
the Ruhr to encourage unemployment.” 

Answering Dr. Stresemann’s propo- 
sals of a treaty and other guarantees 
than the Ruhr the French premier said: 
“We prefer the positive pledges we hold 
to any theoretical rights, and we refuse 
to let them-go for general gages which 
may look excellent on paper.” He de- 
clared France would welcome econom- 
ic treaties with Germany as soon as 
the latter sincerely resolved to settle 
and would give for security something 
more than promises. “But,” he demand- 
ed, “let Germany begin by changing her 
behavior and at least showing good 
will.” 

Sacrifice by U. S. Demanded. Le 
Temps, one of the leading Paris news- 
papers, urges all European nations to 
combine in demanding that the United 
States release her European creditors 
in the interest of a general settlement. 
The best method, it points out, is to 
bring the matter before the internation- 
al court of justice for a ruling as to 
whether the losses suffered by one na- 
tion for the common good should not 
be supported by the victorious nations 
in proportion to “the riches which each 
such nation has preserved or acquired 
during the conflict.” This scheme was 
first put forward by Senator de Jouve- 
nel, editor of Le Matin. 


ITALY 


Italy and Greece Submit. The coun- 
cil of ambassadors at Paris suggested 
terms for the settlement of the dispute 
between Italy and Greece, growing out 
of the murder of the Italian boundary 
commission, which were accepted by 
both countries. The terms were very 
similar to those contained in Italy’s 
ultimatum to Greece, except that the 
50,000,000 lire demanded of Greece will 
be deposited in a Swiss bank as a guar- 
antee while the amount of the indemni- 
ty will be fixed by the international 
court of justice. 

It was also decreed that a mixed com- 
mission presided over by a Japanese 
delegate should make an inquiry to dis- 
cover the persons guilty of the murder, 
and that the Greek government should 
insure the speedy punishment of the 
guilty parties. Greece on accepting the 
terms demanded the evacuation of Cor- 
fu by Italy at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, while Italy promised such evac- 
uation as soon as Greece complied 
with the terms. 

The ambassadors’ council had special 
interest in the matter since the officials 
were slain while on a mission entrust- 
ed to them by the council. The league 
of nations, on the appeal of Greece, 
had sought to take up the question but 
Premier Mussolini declared the league 
had no power “in a matter affecting 
Italian honor.” He held that the affair 
did not come under the league covenant 
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as there was no danger of war, and he 
even threatened to withdraw the Italian 
delegation from the league. 

League leaders, especially Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil, declared the issue was clear, 
and that Italy’s defiance of the covenant 
could not be allowed to pass. With the 
settlement between the two countries 
already made th: question of the 
league’s competency becomes merely an 
academic one, but it was declared that 
the league’s prestige would be destroy- 
ed, especially with the smaller coun- 
tries, and a bad precedent set if the 
council or assembly did not pass on the 
matter. The stand taken by Italy in 
the matter is regarded as a severe blow 
to the league, and some people are de- 
manding that if it can’t assert its power 
to maintain peace it had better disband. 


SWITZERLAND 


Ireland Admitted to League. By a 
unanimous vote Ireland was admitted 
by the assembly to the league of na- 
tions. Spokesmen from France, Eng- 
land, China, Persia and other lands 
joined in demonstrations of friendli- 
ness to the new member. President 
Cosgrave of the Irish Free State was 
present working for favorable action, 
and among those to congratulate him 
were U. S. Senators McKinley of II). 
and Swanson of Va., as well as former 
Senator Hitchcock of Nebr. 


Bus Plunges into Ravine. A bus load- 
ed with tourists fell into a ravine along 
the St. Gothard mountain road near 
Berne killing one and seriously hurt- 
ing two others. The dead tourist was a 
native of Holland. 


BELGIUM 

Veterans Score German Evasion. The 
International War Veterans Association 
meeting at Brussels adopted unanimous- 
ly a resolution declaring that Germany 
with a short delay could pay the repa- 
rations agreed on by the allies, and that 
she had shown bad faith. All but the 
British delegates voted that the Ruhr 
occupation was justified. Col. Alvin 
Owsley, head of the American Legion, 
urged that all hatred be dismissed and 
that steps be taken to admit German, 
Austrian and Russian delegates. The 
congress went on record in favor of 
further disarmament agreements. M. 
Bertrand of France was re-elected pres- 
ident and it was decided to hold the 
next year’s congress in London. 


GERMANY 

Low Mark Makes Fancy Prices. Eggs 
in Berlin recently sold for 300,000 
marks each, while sausage went to 5,- 
000,000 marks a pound. So little was 
the mark worth that the Deutsche Bank 
announced to its clients that a balance 
of 100,000,000 marks must be maintain- 
ed for a checking account. A new is- 
sue of postage stamps of 100,000 marks 
each was put out, but a foreign letter 
requires twice that amount. The Berlin 
Academy of Science just conferred its 
highest prize—30,000 marks—on Dr. 
Otto Stern of Hamburg university for 
the best achievement of the year in 
physio-mathematics. The prize was 
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worth in real money just about one 
cent. The mark had reached the~point 
where over 12,000,000 were required 
to buy a dollar, but it was going on 
down, 


DENMARK 


Harding Nominated for Prize. In a 
list of about 30 names proposed for the 
Nobel peace prize that of the late Presi- 
dent Harding figures prominently, ac- 
cording to a leading Copenhagen news- 
paper. Post-mortem awards of the 


prize. may be made under the rules.. 


Others named in the list are Jane 
Addams; Secretary of State Hughes; 
Lord Robert Cecil; Signor Nitti, former 
Italian premier, and Elsa Brandstrom, 
Swedish Red Cross worker. 


RUSSIA 

New Radium Supply Found. The Ra- 
dium Institute of Petrograd reported 
that the expedition sent to Ferghana 
in central Asiatic Russia had discover- 
ed what is probably the world’s larg- 
est deposit of radium. Belief was ex- 
pressed that the discovery would bring 
the use of radium to every large hos- 
pital and put treatment by it within the 
reach of men of modest means. At 
present the main sources of supply are 
Colorado and the Belgian Congo. 


TURKEY 


Seek To Restore Polygamy. A vigor- 
ous campaign is being waged for the 
restoration of Turkey’s old system of 
plural marriages, five successive bills 
having been introduced in the national 
assembly for that purpose since polyg- 
amy was abolished a little more than 
a year ago. Mustapha Kemal, himself 
a monogamist, has opposed all such 
measures and caused their defeat. Po- 
lygamists point out that there are near- 
ly a million more women than men in 
Turkey, while the Koran _ permits 
plural marriages to those men who are 
able to support more than one wife. 


PALESTINE 


Rebels Demand Harsh Measures. A 
formidable rebellion in Transjordania, 
led by the sheik of Es Salt, brought an 
ultimatum to Emir Abdullah, ruler of 
the country, demanding a parliament- 
ary government, the expulsion of all 
foreigners and a revision of the tax 
system, making all bear an equal part. 
At Jerusalem the police discovered a 
plot to assassinate a number of leading 
Englishmen in Palestine and arrested 
the leader, Abdullah Smara. 





JAPAN 


Earthquake Victims 200,000. The full 
story of the horror wrought at Tokyo, 
Yokohama and adjacent towns by 
earthquake, fire and tidal waves will 
never be tald, but the death list was 
found to be less than at first thought. 
The total at Tokyo was placed by the 
police at 43,000, at Yokohama 23,000, 
and in the whole devastated area 200,- 
000. A much larger number were in- 
jured. At Tokyo 300,000 buildings 
were destroyed and half a million left 
homeless. 

Yokohama was hardest hit, one 
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American witness declaring that the 
city was leveled in 30 seconds, all build- 
ings “simply flopping down” after the 
first awful quake that made the ground 
roll like the sea in a storm. In that 
city 200 foreigners perished, including 
U. S. Consul Max D. Kirjassof who was 
killed while trying to rescue his wife 
from the ruins of the consulate. Three 
American destroyers arrived and took 
on 300 American refugees. While the 
emperor and the prince regent with 
their families escaped, six persons of 
royal blood perished. 


The thousands of homeless people 
left among the smoldering ruins of the 
city were at once threatened with star- 
vation, but the Japanese army was 
trained to be ready for such disasters 
and it quickly took charge of the situa- 
tion. Aid began to pour in from all 








An ancient bridge and a magnificent one in 
China. It spans an irrigation stream on the 
Chengtu Plain. Under the roof are beams of 
black and gold lacquer, while on the panels o? 
the roof are painted historic scenes. Marco 
Polo, the famous Italian traveler who was one 
of the first Europeans to visit the Orient, and 
return, described it as the finest bridge he 
saw in China. 





over the world, the response of the 
United States being especially quick 
and generous, which brought a message 
of gratitude from Premier Yamamoto 
declaring that “this generosity has sunk 
into the heart of the nation.” 


Newest Submarine Sinks. The latest 
Japanese submarine sank at the docks 
of Kobe with 85 men aboard after com- 
pleting a trial trip satisfactorily. The 
captain and chief officers and some of 
the engineers were saved. The cause 
of the accident was a mystery. The boat 
upon coming to the surface the last 
time was listing heavily. The captain 
ordered all openings closed, but before 
that could be done the water rushed in. 


CHINA 
Leader Seeks Peace. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
who re-conquered Canton last spring, 
and is the head of the South China fac- 


tion, offered to meet other Chinese - 


leaders in a round-table conference to 
settle the troubles that have divided the 
country. The latest fighting has been 
around Amoy, which Wu Pei-fu, the 
Peking general, tried to take from Dr. 
Sun. Four gunboats, two transports 
and land forces were used in the attack, 
but without success. The main results 
of the campaign were the taking and 
pillaging of the surrounding towns and 
countryside. 

The disorder favors banditry, which 
has increased. At Kaifeng, in Honan 
province, 100 persons were kidnaped, 
and at other places several foreign mis- 
sionaries have been attacked. At Pek- 
ing a bureau was formed for the train- 








ing of railway police to guard all gov- 
ernment railroads. In spite of the civil 
war the population of China seems to 
be growing, the recent postoffice report 
made at Shanghai placing it at 436,000,- 
000. This was compiled from provin- 
cial reports and is largely based on 
guesses. 


CANADA 


China Recalls Consul General. The 
consul general of China stationed at 
Vancouver, B. C., Dr. Chilien Tsur, left 
for home in response to a recall, which 
he stated was in the nature of a break 
in relations. Recent Canadian legisla- 
tion affecting Chinese immigration, he 
said, was inconsistent with relations be- 
tween friendly countries. It practically 
excludes the wives and children of 
Chinese merchants living in Canada, he 
declared, while Chinese failing to reg- 
ister are to be fined $500 each. 


GREENLAND 


McMillan and Crew Safe. It was 
learned by a radio message that the 
schooner Bowdoin with Donald B. Mc- 
Millan and the members of his arctic 
expedition is safe at Etah on the north- 
west coast of Greenland. The party 
sailed from the United States last June. 
It was stated that the Bowdoin will 
winter in Flagler bay, where snow was 
reported a foot thick, and ice forming. 
The men have been enjoying wairus 
hunting. 





BRAZIL 


Rebels Defeat Troops. The revolu- 
tionists scored a victory in the long 
drawn out civil war in the province of 
Rio Grande do Sul by defeating a regu- 
lar force of 700 at Poncho Verde, near 
the Uruguayan border. Goyernment 
troops lost 86 killed and 120 wounded 
while the rebels lost only nine killed 
and 23 wounded. The former fled in 
confusion leaving arms and equipment 
on the field. 


ARGENTINA 


Cattle Perish in Snow. Thousands of 
cattle with an estimated value of 5,- 
000,000 pesos perished in. the snows 
of late August and early September. The 
hardest hit territory was La Pampa, a 
south-central section, where an unprec- 
edented snowstorm raged for four days. 
Mortality among the herds was from 
25 to 40 per cent. . 





NEW LAMP BURNS 94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested 
by the U. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, A. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send a lamp 
on 10-days’ FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Write him 
to-day for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make $250 to 
$500 ‘per month.—Advertisement. 
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Another Miami “Sea Serpent” 


Another strange sea monster has 
been washed ashore at Miami, Fla. The 
new arrival is eight feet long and weighs 
1000 pounds. Though only a foot broad 
it is four feet high. Large eyes and a 
small mouth set in a_ semi-circular 
head give it a terrifying effect. The tail 
is “hinged.” Local fishermen say they 
never saw anything like it before. The 
popular supposition is that for some un- 
known reason it came up from the 
depths of the sea. The strange crea- 
ture was dead when found. 


Assigns Date to Hebrew Exodus 

The Hebrew exodus from Egypt, 
which tradition has associated with 
Rameses the Great, more probably oc- 
curred during the reign of King Tut- 
ankhamen, 1358-1350 B. C., according to 
Arthur Weigall, an English scientist. 
He says this opinion is corroborated by 
the Karnak inscription which states 
that King “Tut” employed Asiatic 
slaves in the work of rebuilding the 
temples ruined by Akhnaton. The same 
inscription relates that Egypt was 
plague-ridden during “Tut’s” reign. 


Find Tomb 4000 Years Old 


A find that created quite a furore in 
archeological circles is that of a tomb 
of the stone age, estimated to be about 
4000 years old. The tomb built of large 
stone slabs was found under 10 strata 
of earth in the southernmost province 
of Sweden. From a central chamber of 
10 by five feet a number of stone pave- 
ments radiated, and all about were 
strewn fragments of ornamented vases 
believed to have had a religious signifi- 
cance. These and other articles indi- 
cate an advanced stage of civilization 
at that period. 


Arghan, New Textile Fiber 

A few years ago a British explorer in 
the wilds of South America fourd na- 
tive tribesmen using a strange kind of 
fiber from plants of the pineapple type 
for making belts, harness, pouches, 
clothing etc. When the war interfered 
with British imports of hemp, samples 
of the fiber, known as arghan, were 
placed in the hands of a Belfast cordage 
manufacturer who found it to be 50 


per cent stronger than the best hemp” 


or flax. Tests also showed its resist- 
ance to salt water to be unusually high, 
a decided advantage in any material for 
fishing nets, sails and marine cordage. 
Woven into cloth it produced a firm 
fabric which bleached exceptionally 
well and took and held all dyes. 

Arghan plants and suckers bave been 
transplanted to suitable soil in the 
Federated Malay states and extensive 
tracts have been set aside for the culti- 
vation of the plants in Ceylon and India. 
It is expected that large quantities of 
fiber from these plantations will be 
available for use within a short time. 
The long leaves are easily split up into 
fibers five and six feet in length. The 


fibers, resembling silk in some respects, 
are already being used instead of cot- 
ton for weaving coarse cotton sheetings. 
Experts believe that they may be spun 
into delicate, uniform threads and woven 
into fine cloth rivaling the best linen. 
They predict that if the raw material 
can be produced cheaply enough it will 
become a formidable competitor of both 
cotton and flax. 


Ancient Port of Rome Noted for its Salt 


Ostia, founded by Ancus Marcius, was 
the ancient port of Rome, but its ruins 
are now more or less buried and are 
one and a half miles from the sea. 
Though now a small Italian borough, 
Ostia was once a place of considerable 
importance and sheltered the Roman 
fleet. It was founded chiefly to exploit 
its salt deposits. For many years it had 
no harbor, the mouth of the. Tiber af- 


Old Port Now Far from Sea 


fording the only shelter for shipping. 

Emperor Claudius, however, built an 
artificial harbor at Ostia and Trajan 
afterward built a huge shipping basin 
two miles distant and enlarged the canal 
by which the harbor communicated 
with the Tiber. Here a new city sprang 
up, called Portus Romanus, which was 
embellished by Marcus Aurelius and 
other emperors, and was connected to 
Rome 18 miles away by a new approach, 
the Via Portuensis, along the right bank 
of the Tiber. With the decay of the 
Roman empire, Ostia, too, lost its prom- 
inence and by the tenth century the 
port had become a marsh. 

Between 827 and 844 Pope Gregory 
IV restored the city and fortified it 
against the Saracens, giving it the name 
of Gregoriopolis. The Saracen: fleet was 
defeated here in 847 and a great chain 
was stretched across -the Tiber. After 
a long period of dormancy Ostia’s har- 
bor was reopened, but decay again set 
in and Ostia was lost sight of until about 
1800 when excavations were begun. 
They disclosed the forum, a theater, 
three temples, several sanctuaries, the 
emporium and many inscriptions. 

Fhe accompanying sketch of a photo 
taken from a dirigible flying over the 
ancient city shows the scene of recent 
excavations. The historic Temple of 
Vulcan is shown in the foreground. Ex- 
cavations made at different times have 
unearthed Roman _ salt warehouses, 


baths, public buildings and graves. The 
Temple of Vulcan is 82 feet long by 39 





‘chanical energy. 
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bread. The digging has now progress- 
ed to the residential section of the city. 


Putting Earth’s Heat to Use 


Coal is easily obtained, therefore it 
furnishes power for most of our me- 
However, the world 
supply of the “black diamond” is nec- 
essarily limited and man must resort 
to other power-producing agents. He 
is now harnessing available water 
power and using oils. But these, too, 
have their maximum possibilities. The 


“next logical step is to put the earth’s 


heat to work. Contrary to a popular 
idea, the temperature of the earth does 
not increase at a regular rate with de- 
scent into the earth’s crust. As the 
latter is not of uniform thickness, depth 
temperature increases faster in thin 
rock formations than thick ones. In 
fact, there are some places that show 
intense heat practically at the earth’s 
surface. 

Though we live close to an endless 
supply of heat very little effort has been 
made to tap this source of energy. Many 
wild ideas have been proposed but few 
are practical. Sir Charles Parsons, in- 
ventor of the steam turbine, once sug- 
gested that a mine shaft be sunk 12 
miles deep, a job that would take 85 
years to accomplish and would cost 
many millions of dollars. The deepest 
mine bore at the present time is 9070 
feet in length but does not go straight 
down. Further deep boring would 
probably disclose many unusual and in- 
teresting things. All this will probably 
come about in due time. 


How Buds Escape Freezing Injuries 


As everyone knows warmthis essential 
to the normal growth and development 
of plants. With the coming of cold 
weather in the fall the flow of sap 
gradually diminishes, stopping alto- 
gether when the temperature gets to 
the freezing point and below. The an- 
nuals freeze up and die. The hardy 
perennials shed their leaves and enter 
what is known as the dormant state, 
a condition in which life processes are 
temporarily suspended. In the spring 
new life appears and growth and de- 
velopment continue throughout the 
warmer months. Why is it that the 
tissues of some plants are destroyed by 
freezing while those of others, even the 
tender, delicate buds survive unharmed? 

Plant tissues consist of living proto- 
plasm enmeshed in a delicate network 
of woody cells. In both of these sub- 
stances there is considerable water, it 
being essential to all the vital processes. 
When a plant freezes the water expands 
and is forced out of the cells. If the 
temperature is raised immediately and 
the ice thaws the water will be re- 
absorbed in the case of the more hardy 
plants. When the water of a tender 
plant freezes it is forced out ofthe cells 
in the same way but the plant is unable 
to reabsorb the water when the tem- 
perature rises again and so without 
water the tissues immediately die— 
killed by frost, as we commonly say. 

Lilac buds, containing twigs, leaves 
and blossoms in embryo form, are ten- 
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der and delicate and full of water. Yet 
they are able to survive extremely cold 
weather in which they are frozen solid 
and even come unscathed through long 
periods of alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. Examination under the micro- 
scope reveals the secret of the extra- 
ordinary hardiness of these buds. The 
outer sheath covering the bud is coated 
with wax so that the tissues inside are 
hermetically, sealed against outside 
moisture. Inside are layers of a corky 
substance which prevents the escape of 
water from the tissues. Here and there 
throughout the bud are spaces into 
which the water expands when it is 
converted into ice. So long as the out- 
er sheath remains closed and. intact 
freezing and thawing can do not harm 
whatever. 

The buds of all deciduous trees are 
protected in essentially the same man- 
ner as those of the lilac. In some a 
delicate fur is formed in lieu of the 
corky substance. In most of them there 
is an abundance of wax or oil to shut 
out moisture. All are generously sup- 
plied with stores of food material all 
ready for use when conditions become 
favorable to renewed life and growth. 
In thus protecting them against the cold 
Nature makes them tempting tidbits for 
birds and small wild animals which eat 
them in large quantities as “greens” 
during the winter season. 


Peculiarities of Jazzed-Up Electricity 


Sometimes electricity supplied com- 
mercially flows in the form of a direct 
(one-direction) current but usually the 
current alternates—flows in one direc- 
tion for a fraction of a second and then 
reverses. “The alternations occur at 
the rate of 200 or less per second, each 
change with its reverse being known 
asacycle. It has been found that when 
a current is “jazzed up”—that is, when 
it has been transformed into a very 
high-frequency current by increasing 
the number of cycles many fold—it is 
comparatively harmless even though 
it may still be of high voltage. More- 
over the multiplication of its cycles 
makes it behave in a most peculiar 
manner. 

A writer in the Illustrated World re- 
minds us that ordinary low-frequency 
currents of 200 or 300 volts and even 
less are dangerous to handle because 
they cause muscular contraction and 
may induce fatal shocks.- If the fre- 
quency of the current is increased, if 
the alternation of a 60-cycle current are 
multiplied into thousands per second, 
say, the current is no longer painful or 
dangerous when conducted into the hu- 
man body. If the potential of such a 
current is increased it can be made to 
jump across a gap several feet wide, 
accompanied by a violet flame which 
is perfectly harmless. The sensation 
produced by such a discharge into the 
body is a pleasant one of mild warmth; 
the current is said to be beneficial in 
some cases. 

Such a high-frequency, high-poten- 
tial current discharged into the air 
produces numerous writhing, hissing 
flames, incapable of harming the body. 
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When a coil of five or six turns of 
heavy wire is suspended several inches 
over a high-frequency current of even 
moderately high potential a current is 
induced in the coil of sufficient power 
to light a 110-volt lamp. 

When a high-frequency, high-poten- 
tial current is passed into the body 
through a plate of glass, lighting an 
electric lamp, the electricity appears to 
pass through the glass. Actually it 
passes only in the form of electrostatic 
or. electromagnetic induction. One 
should never attempt to receive such 
currents directly into the body with- 
out first passing them through some 
kind of a discharger which offers a 
large contact area to the flow of cur- 
rent and so distributes the resistance 
over a large area. Large arcs have 





THE AMERICANS IN PARIS 


The Parisian comic paper Le Rire (The 
Laugh) has a little fun at the expense of 
the typical rich and hustling American who 
wants to see everything there is to see 
but who is very contemptuous of everything. 
The American is riding around Paris in a 
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carriage. In passing the Eiffel tower he 
asks the driver what it is, and on being 
told he asks how long it took to build it. 
The driver says “five years,” andthe Amer- 
ican comments: “In America we would 
build such a tower in a couple of months.” 





Next they pass the Pantheon, and the 
traveler, on learning that this took 10 years 
to build, sniffs and says: “Pshaw; we 
could do it in three weeks.” 





Finally they reach the great cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and the tourist inquires: 
“What’s that?” The driver, who is not to 
be outdone by any bragging American, re- 
plies, with mock innocence: “I don’t know; 
they only built it yesterday.” 






been safely received in the mouth 
through an inch board. Although the 
ares were sufficient to set the wood 
blazing within a few seconds only the 
slightest sensation, not at all unpleas- 
ant, was felt by the experimenter. 

According to one theory, the pecu- 
liar physiological effects of such cur- 
rents are due to the fact that our nerves, 
though comparatively high tuned, are 
too slow to respond to such rapid oscil- 
lations. If the nerves are affected by 
the current passing through the body 
the effect is neutralized by the reverse 
flow before the nerves have time to 
respond. Another theory that has been 
advanced assumes that because such 
currents pass only on the outer sur- 
faces of conductors they never pene- 
trate deeply enough to affect the nerves. 

Variations in the frequency and 
strength of currents flowing through 
the primary of a high-frequency coil 
produce numerous different forms of 
secondary discharges, including thin, 
sensitive thread-like discharge, power- 
ful flaming discharges, powerful arc 
discharges and various forms of brush 
and streaming discharges. A properly 
high-frequency current presents the ap- 
pearance of a purple flame of burning 
gas under great pressure and emits 
great quantities of ozone. High-fre- 
quency discharges in the form of 
brushes and streamers pass readily 
through thick insulation and issue prac- 
tically as freely from surfaces as from 
points. 

High-frequency, high-potential cur- 
rents when properly applied are said to 
improve general nutrition, act as a tonic 
and cure various diseases. The x-ray 
is possible through the production of 
high-frequency electricity. Without it 
wireless telegraphy and_ telephony 
would be out of the question. 





DOING GOOD WORK FOR HUMANITY 

The Huntsville, Ala., Daily Times pub- 
lishes the following editorial article: “The 
Daily Times has read with a great dea! of 
interest the article headed ‘Alabama Must 
Abolish the Practice of Leasing Prisoners’ 
published in a recent issue of the Path- 
finder of Washington, D. C. This publi- 
cation, like the Daily Times, takes the posi- 
tion that we owe it to humanity to relieve 
our state of this stigma and to that end 
there are a number of state senators and 
representatives who must be converted be- 
fore this can be done. We owe it to hu- 
manity to take the convicts out of the coal 
mines and lumber camps. True, we must 
punish those who violate the law but while 
doing it we should reform them so that 
when they are released from prison they 
will not be worse than when apprehended. 
In other words if we are going to punish 
people let’s measure it according to the 
crime they have committed and make it so 
that when they are released society will not 
be endangéred. The Pathfinder is doing a 
good work for humanity and we commend 
it for the position it has taken.” 





WONDERFUL 7 PIECE ALUMINUM SET 
FREE 

New-Way Products Co., 334-336 N. Eliz- 
abeth St., Dept. 29D, Chicago, is making an 
offer to send a fine 7 piece solid Aluminum 
Set Free to one person in each locality who 
will show and recommend their line. If 
you want one write today.—Advertisement. 
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The Man from Tennessee Saves His Friends 
By Starting a Little Mexican War. 
- By HAPSBURG LIEBE 


The first 24 years of Tennessee Jim 
Ward’s life had been as uneventful as you 
can imagine. He had been a child like 
the average child, a boy like the average 
boy, and he had herded cows over three 
or four southwestern states like the aver- 
age cowman; and through it all he had 
railed at fate with varying degrees of bit- 
terness because nothing unusual ever came 
his way. The bright red blood of him was 
starving. 

But at the beginning of his 25th year fate 
grew ashamed of her neglect of Jim. Dur- 
ing the first five months of that year he 
was outlawed, run down by the keenest man- 
hunter the Pecos country has known since 
Pat Garrett, tried and sent to prison; in 
the following three months he escaped 
from prison, slipped through the hands of 
the Pecos country sleuth, went to Mexico, 
made a little war of his own, returned to 
Texas a hero by right of might, married a 
beautiful young woman with a fortune 
thrown in for good measure, 
and settled down on a big 
cattle ranch to live more in 
each minute than he had lived 
in the whole of his 24 unevent- 
ful years. 

He ran afoul of the law by 
beating terribly and robbing 
in a bold and honest way a 
land-grabber who had robbed a 
widow in a sneaking and un- 
derhand way—and he secretly 
gave every cent of the money 
back to the woman, who had 
been the wife of a much-loved 
pal. Ward’s big heart had 
made many friends for him, 
and these went their length; 
but they couldn’t keep the trial judge from 
following the letter of the law. You see, 
Tennessee Jim refused to tell what he had 
done with the money he had taken from 
the land-grabber. The woman had gone 
back East, back home, and she didn’t know. 

To begin with the escape from prison— 
Officer Bill Anderson received a wire telling 
him of it before Jim Ward had put 20 miles 
between him and prison walls. Anderson 
immediately gave chase, and he went to- 
ward Mexico. His judgment was good. Jim 
Ward was riding straight for the border. 


The race lasted for more than two weeks, 
and the fugitive was hard pressed until 
he found a fresh calico horse. An old pal 
furnished the calico; also this old pal gave 
Ward a new uniform-like suit of khaki 
clothing, leggins and a broad-rimmed hat, 
a Colt 45 and 100 cartridges, something to 
eat and two canteens of water. Bright hope 
took the place of despair in Tennessee Jim’s 
breast. The 10 days he had spent in prison 
had been black and gloomy and he meant to 
be killed by a bullet from one of Bill Ander- 
son’s six-guns rather than becaughtand taken 
backtoprison. Jim Ward loved liberty, forhe 
had begun life as a Tennessee mountaineer. 

Then Ward struck boldly into a hot and 
trackless waste of land that bore no vege- 
tation save prickly pear, giant cacti, and 
the scrubbiest of mesquite—and in there 
Bill Anderson lost his man. 


After a day and half a night of hard rid- 
ing through this almost waterless country, 
the calico stopped of its own accord before 
an old and dilapidated hut of adobe, and 
Ward decided to halt there and res. himself 
and his horse. He dismounted, tethered the 
calico, strode wearily into the hut and 
scratched a match. The feeble light showed 
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him a candle that had been stuck to a low 
shelf by means of its own tallow. He ap- 
plied the burning match to the wick. 

Then he saw that he was not the only 
occupant of the little: adobe house. The 
figure of a man as large as himself—and 
Ward was.a big man—lay on a Navajo 
blanket in a corner of the room. Ward 
drew his revolver, crossed the earthen floor 
soundlessly,-and dropped to one knee be- 
side the figure. The sleeper was a Mexican, 
and he was dressed in the superfine cloth- 
ing of a Spanish grandee of a more roman- 
tic day than this. A sombrero lying near 
by was much adorned with silver stars and 
bangles; the coal-black head lay on a saddle 
that was highly ornamented with silver. 
Under the saddle was a goodly-sized travel- 
ing-bag of black leather. 

“Now what the devil!” said Ward to him- 
self. 

The Mexican stirred, awoke, and sat up 
quickly. One of his hands went to the 
butt of an automatic pistol of large caliber, 
which lay inside his long-tasseled, silken 
sash; the other hand felt forthe traveling-bag. 
Ward jerked up his revolver threateningly. 

“Don’t! I’m your friend. I came here 
to sleep, like you, that’s all,” he said in 
Spanish. He knew the common language of 
Mexico almost as well as he knew English, 
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This picture shows the bicycle sheds provided by the American Rolling 
Mill Co., of Middleton, Ohio, for the use of its employees. 
hardly a form of exercize more healthful than bicycle riding and we wager 
the employees of this mill company are a husky set of men. 
great element of pleasure in propelling oneself wherever one wants to 
go and the cost of keeping a bicycle in good repair at all times is neg- 
ligible in comparison with the money saved on doctor and medicine bills. 


and he knew English exceedingly well from 
having read a thousand books; it was an 
education to be coveted. 

The Mexican was apparently satisfied. 
He rose and looked at his watch. 

“Maledito! It is after midnight, senor!” 
he exclaimed surprisedly. “I have slept 
too long. You are going to Mejico, senor?” 

“Yes, to Mejico,’ answered Tennessee 
Jim; and he too rose—“you guessed it.” 

The heavy, dark face showed interest. “I 
go into your country, and you go into 
mine; therefore your clothing would suit 
me better, and my clothing would suit you 
better—shall we exchange? We are of a 
size, I see. Eh, senor?” 

“It hits me about right, I guess,’ said 
Ward. The Mexican’s clothing was worth 
a great deal more than his—but that was 
the Mexican’s funeral. 

The change was quickly made. Ward was 
dark-eyed and dark-haired, and his skin 
was tanned to a rich olive-bronze; he might 
have passed as a blue-blooded Castilian 
when he had put on the braid-trimmed black 
velvet trousers with their laced and flaring 
bottoms, the white Camisa, the handsomely 
embroidered and braid-trimmed black velvet 
waistcoat, the black sash and the silver- 
heavy sombrero. 

“Caspita!” The Mexican cried approving- 
ly. “Wonderful! I pity the poor senoritas 
—ah, me, I do! Speaking of women always 
made me think of horses. Senor, if your 
horse is a good one, I wilt give you mine and 
30 pesos for it.” 

His horse was a rangey black, and it had 
been ridden more than half to death; but 
Tennessee Jim needed money, and they 
traded. Then the Mexican saddled and 
mounted the calico, set the black leather 
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traveling-bag on his saddle front, and rode 

away to the northward. 

The traveling-bag had seemed rather 
heavy, and something in it had clinked. 

The following morning Ward rode across 
the almost dry bed of the Rio Grande; and 
a little after sundown on the next day he 
rode into Hermoso, a quaint old town that 
lies between two long ranges of barrier- 
like and barren hills. To his intense won- 
derment, the people ran from him as jackals 
run from the king of beasts—the streets 
cleared before him as thougl? he carried a 
plague and a curse in his hands! 

Then Ward thought he understood, but 
he wasn’t afraid. There wasn’t a man in 
the world better qualified to use a six-gun; 
why should he be afraid? 

When he reached the central part of the 
town, he turned a corner and came sudden- 
ly upon a heavily-built and flashily-dressed 
Mexican of about 40 who was playing the 
Romeo to an empty upstairs window in the 
whitewashed wall of a great four-square, 
tile-covered house that set even with the 
street. The Mexican strummed his guitar 
loudly and somewhat inharmoniously, and 
he was singi a Spanish love song in a 
rasping voice. 

Jim Ward halted his horse and laughed si- 
lently. He knew the difference between senti- 
mentality and sentiment, and 
he knew that this was benti- 
mentality or worse. The singer 
had not seen Ward, so intently 
was he gazing at the empty up- 
stairs window. Then an un- 
controllable spirit of mischief 
seized Tennessee Jim, and he 
rode up close beside the Mexi- 
can, leaned over and took the 
guitar from his hands, and be- 
gan to play chords and sing 
to the tune of Old Joe Clark 
this nonsense— 

“Sally had a dream last night; 
It was a very droll one; 

She dreamed she hada petticoat 
Made o’ her mammy’s old one !” 
It was the pure nerve of the man that 

saved him instant trouble. The would-be 
Romeo, Ward soon found out, was the reign- 
ing terror of the whole of the upper half of 
Chihuahua; he wore a big, stub-nosed blue 
pistol and an unsheathed knife in his belt, 
and his swarthy face was devilishly malig- 
nant even when his features were not twist- 
ed in anger. Not one man in a hundred 
might have done that which Jim Ward had 
done and put it over so easily. Ward relied 
upon his being the quicker at the draw. 

When he had sung the four lines, Ten- 
nessee Jim passed the guitar back to its 
owner, who scowled and swore wickedly 
under his breath. 

“When you sing,” smiled Jim Ward, his 
eyes twinkling, “sing like a man. Don’t 
whine like a bilious puppydog.” 

The Mexican snarled. Then he turned 
his gaze upward, and so did Ward. A face 
had appeared at the window; it was that 
of an entrancingly beautiful young woman 
in soft white, and she had blue eyes and 
copper-colored hair! 

Ward lifted his bespangled sombrero gal- 
lantly. “Which song did it?” he asked in 
Spanish. 

The answer came in good, plain English: 
“That silly thing you sang to the tune of 
Old Joe Clark,” with a very charming smile, 


Ward gasped. “You’re United States?” 


The face pressed closer to the window’s 
iron bars. ”Yes, from Tennessee.” 


“You don’t mean it!” joyfully cried the 
erstwhile cowman. “From Tennessee! God 
bless your soul! I’m so much Tennessee 
that they call me ‘Tennessee’ for a nick- 
name! You don’t know how glad I am, 
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“You don’t know how glad I am, Miss 
Emily Maddon, to see somebody that’s from 
the old state that I love next to my mother!” 
ran on Ward. - 

So taken up was he that he hadn’t noticed 
that the Mexican had stolen silently and 
quickly away. Emily Maddon looked across 
the street, and went suddenly white. 

“Down!” she warned. “Down, Tennessee! 
He’s going to shoot!” 

Jim Ward was out of his saddle before 
she had finished speaking, and his six-gun 
was in his hand. The Mexican fired from 
behind the corner of a building, and the 
steel-jacket struck the whitewashed adobe 
wall above Jim Ward’s head with a nasty 
“suk.” Then Ward fired, and his bullet 
sent a handful of dried mud spattering to 
his assailant’s face. While a few more in- 
effective shots were being exchanged, Miss 
Maddon ran downstairs and threw open a 
wide street door not far from her fellow 
countryman. 

“In here!” she called to Tennessee Jim. 
“Bring your horse right through to the 
patio—you’ll need it! Hurry—you’ll be 
fighting dozens instead of one in another 
minute, if you stay out there!” 

Ward fired again as he crossed the thresh- 
old. The rangy black—which, for a won- 
der, was unhurt—followed at the end of 
its rein, and when the horse was inside, 
Ward closed and fastened the great iron- 
bound door. At a word from her mistress, 
a woman servant led the black through the 
broad hallway and to the patio, which was 
large and almost filled with cool green 
pepper trees. Ward hastened upstairs and 
to a window. He saw no sign of the Mexi- 
can now. 

Soon Miss Maddon came up, and with her 
was a slender and straight, patrician-like 
old woman. Neither of them showed fright. 

“My mother,” said Miss Maddon, 

“Tennessee Jim Ward, ma’am,” quickly. 
He was proud of all three names. 

They shook hands warmly. 

“You are dresed in Gregorio Fuerza’s 
clothing, and you are in possession of 
Gregorio Fuerzo’s horse,” Mrs. Maddon said 
smilingly; “I can’t help wondering how you 
‘ame by them!” 

“Is that his name? We—er, swapped, 
you know. This Gregorio Fuerzo is a per- 
son of importance, I take it; am I correct?” 

Miss Maddon drew up three chairs, and 
they sat down. “T’'ll tell you everything, 
while I hdve an opportunity,” began Emily. 
“Fuerza is a bandit, and a bad one! He has 
a following of some 50 men, and they pre- 
tend to be Villista soldiers. The man you’ve 
just been shooting at calls himself El Hal- 
con, and he is an even worse bandit than 
Gregorio Fuerza. He has a greater follow- 
ing than Gregorio, and they too pretend to 
be Villista soldiers. The two outfits are 
encamped here. To go back a little, Mr. 
Ward— 

“Father and mother and I came to Mexico 
15 years ago, and father made us a great 
deal of money in mines and cattle. A year 
ago he died—and he died with his boots 
on, Mr. Ward,—and since then mother and 
[ have been trying to wind up our affairs 
here in order that we might go to Texas 
and buy a cattle ranch. We have just 
succeeded—after a fashion. Most of our 
belongings that were worth moving were 
sent in wagons to Pueblo San Sebastiano 
on the border a week ago, which accounts 
for the lack of furniture you see. 
money we have is here, and those bandits 
know it; we don’t dare to start to Texas 
with it. El Halcon is trying to gain my 
confidence by making love to me, I can 
easily believe. Since the day before yester- 
day we have had to stay in the house with 
all outside doors barred, and there is food 
and water to last only two or three days 
more!” 
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The situation was black. Ward knit his 
sunburned brows in a hard frown. . He was 
a fighter, but the odds were overwhelming- 
ly great. Then he remembered the clink 
of Gregorio Fuerza’s heavy traveling-bag, 
and his eyes widened with a sudden sus- 
picion. 

“Listen, Miss Emily,” he said earnestly: 
“you needn’t be afraid of me; I’m all right; 
I’m every bit American—where did you keep 
your money, and what shape was it in, and 
when did you last see it?” 

Emily Maddon did not hesitate for a 
moment. She felt that she could trust 
Tennessee Jim Ward. Anyway, there was 
nothing else to do. 

“Our money was in gold coin, United 
States banknotes and bonds, and in jewels,” 
she answered. “We kept it in a black leather 
bag, and we kept the bag hidden behind a 
stone in the cellar wall; there is no depend- 
able bank in Hermoso, you know. I saw it 
three days ago; we didn’t like to examine 
it often, because of our two women serv- 
ants.” 

“See if it’s still safe” said Ward. 

The young woman rose and left the room 
hastily. Ward turned to Mrs. Maddon. 

“If there’s any danger of ©] Halcon and 
his men attacking the house because I’m 
here, Pll work on the outside,” he declared. 

“We'd much rather you’d stay with us,” 
Mrs. Maddon replied quickly. “They'll hard- 
ly attack us while you’re with us; they’d be 
afraid of your killing a number of them, 
you know. But then—they have only to 
wait until we’re starved out to bring us to 
almost any terms.” 


“I think I’d better ride to the border for 
help,” muttered Ward, after a moment’s 
thought. Officer Bill Anderson would have 
a fresh horse, and a dozen deputies with 
fresh horses, it was true; but that made no 
difference; these were women in distress. 

Mrs, Maddon shook her head. “You could- 
n’t leave without being shot down. That 
you ever got in here alive is a thing that 
I wonder at!” 

Ward went to his feet and began to pace 
the floor in the gathering darkness. It was 
plain to him that Mrs. Maddon had spoken 
the truth. Then Emily. Maddon appeared in 
the doorway and she was white and breath- 
less. “The bag is gone!” she cried smoth- 
eredly. 

“Fuerza had just such a bag when I met 
him a little beyond the border,” said Ward. 
“If only I had known about it then! To take 














The first shave is a momentous occasion 
not only for the shaver but for the rest 
of the family as well. Though all except 
the victim find some humor in the event, 
the “little shaver” is really looking forward 
to the time when he can emulate big 
brother. Tomorrow, however, will prob- 
ably see this same youngster sharpening a 
pencil with the “safty” blades—New York 
Tribune. 
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= from him would have been a very simple 
thing.” 

“But how did he get in the house?” Miss 
Maddon wanted to know. 

“Perhaps he didn’t get in,” smiled Ten- 
nessee Jim. “You’ve got servants, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Maddon sank back in her chair help- 
lessly. All her husband’s years of good 
business work had been for nothing; they 
were poorer now than they had ever been. 
Emily ran to her mother, knelt beside her 
and put an arm around her neck. 

“Never mind,-mother,” she said sweetly, 
consolingly. “You’ve got me left, haven’t 
you? And we can get away now; the ban- 
dits won’t bother us now.” 

Mrs. Maddon, that little soldierwoman, 
tried hard to smile and succeeded. “I’m 
not so sure the bandits won’t bother us 
now,” she murmured; “but we'll make the 
best Of whatever comes our way, as we’ve 
always done, my dear. Let’s hold a sort of 
council of war. Will Mr. Ward tell us 
what he thinks it is best for us to do?” 

“I haven’t had much time to think of 
plans,” Tennessee Jim answered readily. 
“The situation is mortally bad. I don’t 
mind telling you, for you’re both game, 
and you ought to know. Here we are, with 
water and grub for only two or three days, 
and-with scores of cutthroats to fight when 
we try to make a getaway! We can never 
make them believe that the money is gone, 
you know. They’ll kill me, if they can, and 
then they’ll try to force you, by the most 
desperate measures, to give them the money. 
That’s their way. I know them. Now if 
this isn’t some hole to be in! And yet, I 
got out of a worse place recently. It was 
a state prison,” boldy, unashamedly. 

He told the Maddons everything, and they 
had no word of blame for‘him. There was 
nothing of the snob in the two women. 

By this time the night had grown very 
dark. There was no moon. for fear of 
bullets, those in the house of the Maddons 
wouldn’t have dared to light a lamp any- 
where save in the patio. Several plans 
were discussed, but none of them offered 
hope. Finally a thick silence fell, but it 
was soon broken by the slow patter of foot- 
steps on a near-by stairway. 

“It’s one of the servants,” Emily whis- 
pered quickly to Ward. Aloud, she called— 

“Faquita, is it you?” 

The creaking voice of an old Mexican 
woman came. promptly: “Si, senorita, it is 
Faquita. I thought you’d like to know, 
senorita; Josefa is gone!” 

“Josefa,” explained Emily, “was the other 
servant.” 

“It was she who helped Gregorio Fuerza 
steal your money,” said Ward. “When I 
came in Fuerza’s clothing, it scared her. 
Don’t you see?” 

Emily saw. It was very simple, indeed. 

When the night was three hours old, 
Tennessee Jim ran the two women off to 
bed and himself began a long vigil as a 
guard. The whole of the square chain of 
downstairs rooms, all ofewhich were con- 
nected by doorways, was his beat. 

He at once set his mind to work upon 
the task of evolving a plan of escape. The 
thing loomed exceedingly difficult, almost 
impossible. It could not be done by force 
and good marksmanship alone, of that he 
was certain; there was need of the shrewd- 
est kind of strategy. Tennessee Jim drove 
his resourceful brain to the utmost during 
the still black hours, and not long before 
the coming of dawn he seized upon an idea 
that was full of daring and promised some- 
thing. It wasn’t all that was to be desired, 
but it seemed the best way. And if it 
failed, it meant death for Jim Ward. The 
chances were that it meant*death for him 
anyway. 

His mental task completed, Ward began 
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to think dreamily backward to the 10 
dreary days in prison. His mind ran on to 
Gregorio Fuerza, the dark and cunning 
Mexican. 

Of all the women he had known, save only 
his mother, Emily Maddon seemed—well, 
the finest and the best. And then Jim Ward 
knew that he had already fallen in love 
with her. One cannot possibly blame him 
for that, for Emily Maddon was a very 
lovable young woman. And she was from 
Tennessee. 

When a scanty breakfast had been eaten 
in the patio, Ward led the Maddons to one 
of the upstairs rooms and there gave a 
whispered outline of his plan. The Mad- 
dons feared it wouldn’t work. They didn’t 
like Ward to run the hazard; it was too 
great. 

“But we must do something, and what 
else is there to do!” cried Ward in an al- 
most exasperated tone. “When you, Miss 
Emily, fall into the foul hands of that un- 
speakable villain who calls himself ‘El 
Halcon—The -Hawk,’ you will wish to God 
you had killed yourself!” 

At that instant the voice of E] Halcon 
came from somewhere acrcss the street— 

“Hola! Hola! Senorita Emilia!” 

The three Americans went to a window, 
but they did not needlessly expose them- 
selves. 

“Well?” said Emily Maddon. 

“Deliver to me that gringo and give me 
the money you have hidden,” came El 
Halcon’s ultimatum, “and I will give you 
an escort to the border; otherwise, I will 
take the money and the gringo and you 
yourself. 

Ward seized Miss Maddon’s arm and 
wishpered something hastily. 

“What gringo?” Emily called. “You mean 
Gregorio Fuerza, do you not?” 

For the space of minute the bandit didn’t 
answer. Jim Ward’s eyes glowed with 
hope. It augured well for his scheme. It 
was possible that El Halcon had not known 
Gregorio Fuerza intimately; perhaps he 
was not sure of the identity of the man 
in the house of the Maddons. Then the 
bandit shouted: 

“That hombre, whoever he is, deliver 
him to me!” 

Again Tennessee Jim whispered to Emily. 
In a rather bleak voice the young woman 
replied to El Halcon: 

“Tomorrow morning I will give you 
my answer.” 

It was followed by silence. A moment 
later Jim Ward took Emily Maddon by the 
shoulders much as though she were a man 
like himself, and said gamely: 

“Let me tell you—if I knew he’d send 
you and your mother safely to the border 
in return for my surrender, I’d go and 
take my chances.” 

“I believe you,” said Emily, with a quiver- 
ing underlip, “and I am much obliged. But 
—I couldn’t send you to your death; I 
couldn’t! For El Halcon would kill you. 
You humiliated him, and a Mexican can’t 
bear that.” e 

The light that was in her blue eyes sent 
a tremor through him. He believed that 
she cared for him, too. 

As Ward regarded the matter, quite the 
weakest point in his plan of escape was 
that he would have to trust the old Mexican 
woman Faquita implicitly. He asked Emily 
to call the servant. Faquita came obedient- 
ly, and Ward studied her wrinkled face for 
a full minute, before he spoke. 


“Faquita,” he said gravely, “would you 
like to see the beautiful Senorita Emilia 
caught in the terrible talons of El Haleon— 
would you like to know that the poor little 
Senorita Emilia had to be tortured by that 
demonio de Infierno until she prayed for 
death to relieve her of her suffering?” 

“Ah, Dios no quiera!” cried old Faquita. 
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She knelt before Emily and caught one of 
her hands. “It is not to be so, is it, chi- 
quitica mia?” 

There were tears in her black old eyes. 
Jim Ward needed no further proof of her 
faithfulness. “We are going to try to pre- 
vent it,” he said to the Mexican woman, 
“and you must help us. You must do all 
this for your beloved chiquitica, Faquita 
mio— 

“You must leave the house, and to El 
Halcon and his men you must say that we 
here are mucho malo—tell them we wouldn’t 
give you anything to eat. And you must say 
that Gregorio Fuerza, and not a gringo, is 
here; swear it, if it’s necessary. Then— 
listen, Faquita mio—you are to go to where 
Gregorio Fuerza’s men are quartered and 
tell them this: 


“That Gregorio Fuerza is Shere in this 
house—which, I have reason to think, they 
already believe; that he has the senora’s 
money; and that he cannot get away be- 
cause of El Halcon! Now listen. And say 
that you come from Gregorio Fuerza, and 
that he sends orders for his band to attack 
El Halcon as soon as the night becomes 
dark. Swear it; do anything to make them 
believe it, if you want to save your chi- 
quitica. Then arrange, if you can, to have 
some sort of conveyance, or two horses, or 





HOME, SWEET HOME 


You'll find where’er you roam, 

That marble floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home. 

But every house where love abides, 
And Friendship is a guest, 

is surely home, and home, sweet home, 
For there the heart can rest. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
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two burros, waiting for us half an hour 
after nightfall in the northern outskirts 
of the town, on the road that leads to Pueblo 
San Sebastiano on the Rio Grande; and you 
be waiting there too. Now do you under- 
stand?” 


Faquita did understand. The innate love 
of intrigue that is in all Mexicans shone in 
her eyes. Ward was delighted. He went 
on: 

“Although we do not sce them, this house 
is watched by a dozen guards, day and 
night. When the fighting begins at the 
quarters of El Halcon’s band, these guards 
will run together at the front. To keep 
them there, I will open one of the front 
doors and start a fight with them. Then 
the senora and her daughter, mounted on 
my horse, will escape by one of the back 
doors and ride to join you on the road that 
leads to Pueblo San Sebastiano. When I 
think they have had time to get a safe 
distance away, I will follow them on foot— 
if nothing has happened to prevent it. El 
Halcon and his men, of course, will soon 
know we have escaped, and they will know 
which way we have gone; but they will be 
too busy fighting to give chase. Do you 
understand, Faquita?” 

“You are sure Fuerza’s men will attack 
El Halcon?” muttered Faquita. 

‘Fairly sure,” answered Ward. “The 
chances are that they don’t know their 
chief has gone away with the money they’d 
been believing he’d divide with them, and 
that they’ve been watching and waiting all 
the time. At word supposedly from Fuerza, 
they will hardly hesitate to attack even El 
Halcon’s superior force. You are thinking of 
Josefa? She hasn’t told. She would be 
afraid to tell.” 

His hearers caught something of his 
enthusiasm. “I’m hoping!” said Emily, 
smiling sweetly—and there rose in the 
breast of Tennessee Jim a sudden wild wish 
that he might kiss her. 

Faquita left them shortly afterward. The 
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old woman was shrewder than Ward had 
thought. When she had almost crossed the 
street, she halted, faced about and cursed 
them for snakes, toads, lizards, and dogs, 
which was for the ears of the cutthroats, of 
course. Since it were better for Faquita 
not to attempt to report her progtess, those 
in the house of the Maddons could do little 
but wait and trust that all was going well 
with the plan. 

So the rest of the day passed, and night 
came. Ward had cared for his horse as well 
as the circumstances permitted. He had 
fed the black some of the greenery of the 
patio, which was all there was to be had 
in the way of horsefeed, and he had saddled 
the animal. In spite of its great thirst, 
the horse seemed fairly fit. Each of the 
women had put on riding clothes, with 
divided khaki skirts; each wore a full belt 
of cartridges and a big revolver in a holster. 
All was in readiness for the dash toward 
Pueblo San Sebastiano. 

When the darkness had grow thick, there 
came the sudden keen thunder of some 
two-score rifles—so far, the plan had suc- 
ceeded! Fuerza’s men had fired a volley of 
steel jackets at the doors and windows of 
the building in which El Halcon and his 
band had taken quarters. Still another 
well-timed volley rang out, and then there 
began the staccato of ragged shooting. 

Jim Ward put the two women on the 
horse, and softly opened one of the back 
doors. 

“Don’t wait more than five minutes for 
me,” he whispered. “And if you are—shot, 
remember it’s not the worst that could 
happen to you. A minute after P’ve begun 
to fire, ride out—and don’t forget to bend 
low when you pass through the doorways. 
Good-by.” 

He caught Emily Maddon’s hand and kiss- 
ed it, and her hand clung to his. They said 
something to him, but he never could 
remember what it was. Then he took up 
a repeating rifle that had belonged to John 
Maddon, ran to one of the front doors 
and opened it. He could see the indistinct 
shape of a little group of men standing in 
the middle of the street, and he at once 
opened fire at them. When he had pumped 
the repeater’s lever a dozen times he heard 
the hoofs of the black striking the floor of 
a rear hallway; the Maddexs were riding 
out! 

The guards had scattered to cover, and 
they began to return Ward’s galling fire. 
There was no shooting behind the house, 
and by this Ward knew his plan was still 
succeeding. Bullets were now striking all 
around him, and he turned, ran through 
the house, and a-moment later was firing 
at flashes from the shelter of a corner. 
The battle continued, growing hotter and 
hotter, between the two bands of cut- 
throats who called themselves Villista sol- 
diers, and it was rapidly working toward 
the big, four-square building that had been 
for many years the home of the Maddons. 


When Ward turned to follow the women, 
he found himself facing a pair of heavy, 
dark figures that were in the act of creep- 
ing up behind him. He darted to his right, 
and an automatic pistol roared almost in 
his face—and with it came an oath in the 
rasping voice of El Halcon himself. Ward’s 
rifle and revolver were empty; he clubbed 
the rifle and struck El Halcon’s companion 
dead to the ground. The automatic blazed 
again, and a hot streak of pain shot through 
Tennessee Jim’s right lung. Again Ward 
swung his rifle, and ‘this time he broke the 
bandit leader’s pistol arm. Blind with rage 
and pain, he dropped his empty gun and 
lunged at the Mexican with his bare hands. 
He caught El Halcon around the neck and 
by a leg, raised him by almost superhuman 
strength, and dashed him headfirst to the 
stones at his feet. El Halcon lay limp and 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Be Supremely. Well | 
Happy and Tireless 


Shed weakness and illness forever by capitalizing this marvelous 


natural law free. 


Why waste your time, money and energy on doctors, drugs, pills, 
powders, exercise, conscious deep breathing, dieting or treatments 
when this supreme and natural law gives amazing health and 
vitality absolutely free ? 


The newest, surest and easiest way to perfection and supremacy. 


to spend money for treatments and 

doctors and drugs and dieting and 
books and systems and lessons and 
cures and pills and devices, because 
perfect and supreme health and life 
are absolutely free through this marvel- 
ous natural law. 


[ is no longer necessary for any one 


Why be weak, why be ill, why be fat, 
why be thin, when you may, absolutely 
free, become in every way perfect and 
supreme through this sensational nat- 
ural law? P 


rhis extraordinary natural law yields 
imazing nerve force, amazing energy, 
azing vitality and amazing power 
of every character of mind and body— 
i new and superior life. 


(hrough this sensational natural law, 
vou may have all of the benefits of 
exercise without exercise; all of the 
benefits of conscious deep breathing 
without conscious deep breathing; the 
full and complete benefit of every vita- 
mine and organic iron without drugs 
or dieting; all of the benefits of medi- 
cine and drugs without medicine and 
lrugs; all of the benefits of auto-sugges- 
tion, hypnotism and psychology with- 
out auto-suggestion, hypnotism and psy- 
chology; all of the benefits of dieting, 
ind every other kind of treatment, de- 
vice or assistance without these treat- 
ments. 


rhrough this amazing natural law, any- 
one can rid self permanently of nerv- 
ousness, weakness, congestion, indi- 
gestion, rheumatism, constipation, tu- 
berculosis, catarrh, nervous exhaus- 
tion and every weakness of male and 
female. 


This unique natural law gives immu- 
nity from every disease of the inferior 
life—colds, tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
nervous prostration, auto-intoxication, 
biliousness, sour stomach, acidity, asth- 
ma, malnutrition, anemia, sleeplessness, 
morbidness and impotency. 





This extraordinary and Universal Law 
does not require you to buy anything, 
or to actively do anything or give up 
anything. It requires no exercise, no 
time, nor conscious deep breathing—no 
stretching, dieting, drugs nor medicines. 


This natural and supreme law must not 
be confounded with hypnotism, auto- 
suggestion, psychology, spiritual sci- 
ence, psychic science, mental science, 
nor with electricity, osteopathy or any 
other method—mental or physical— 
ever devised in the past. 


No self-hypnotizing phrases to repeat— 
no yielding, no recession, no giving up 
of anything, nothing to study, nothing 
to actively practice, no lessons to read, 
no books to buy, nothing to memorize, 
no self-deception—nothing but truth— 
reality—Natural Law. 


A Marvelous, Mystifying 
Power of Nature 
Absolutely Free 


Perfect health cures every known and 
conceivable disease. This startling nat- 
ural law is guaranteed to give perfect 
health. 


If you are not enjoying life to the full— 
if you are in any way handicapped—if 
you are not in possession of all of the 
powers of mind and body to the highest 
degree, you owe it to yourself to at once 
procure for yourself, free of charge, this 
revolutionary natural law. 


Through this supreme natural law any- 
one may have the health and vitality 
of a lion or tiger. 


Remember that demonstration and re- 
sults are immediate and free. 


This powerful natural law transforms 
the gloom of disease into the bloom of 
health, as the rays of the spring sun 
transform the dead soil into a “sea” of 


luxuriant vegetation. It is destined to 
revolutionize human health and heppi- 
ness—Humanity. 


This natural law is most marvelous, 
most simple, most subtle, and most pow- 
erful. It is the Law of Creative Power. 


Remember there is nothing to buy, 
nothing active to do, nothing to study, 
nothing to believe, no time to waste, 
no habits to give up, nothing to lose— 
there is no mystery—it is merely Nat- 
ural Law. 


This secret is offered to you abso- 
lutely free. There are no “conditions” 
or “strings” attached to this offer. 


Anyone—male or female—abeve eight- 
een years of age is eligible to receive 
this marvelous secret absolutely free. 


Special NoteWhen you receive this 
supremely natural law, it will be the 
Natural Law itself—not merely infor- 
mation about it or how to ultimately 
get it—you will possess it—there is 
nothing for you to buy. Are you fit or 
unfit to live? Test yourself by this 
Natural Law of Supreme Life and 
Health. 


Swoboda has a priceless secret for 
every human being who wishes to be 
happier, healthier, more vital and suc- 
cessful in a new degree. 
5S eee eae eee eaeaaea ee eu aaeaaaaaaaqr 

Alois P. Sweboda, 1159 Berkeley Building 
21 West 44th Street, New York City 


Send me free the Swoboda Natural Law of 
Supreme Life and Health. 


To help cover cost of publishing and mailing, I 
enclose postage. (Not more than ten cents, 
please. ) 


Address 


Special Note.—Many individuals who have ob- 
tained this secret claim it is absolutely price- 
less—worth millions, 
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Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Beaders will de 
well to preserve this material carefuliy, for future ref- 
erence.—Editors. 














ARGENTINA 


Official designation or name, Repub- 
lic of Argentina. Location, southeast- 
ern part of South America. Form of 
government, republic. The president, 
who must be a native and a Roman 
Catholic, serves six years and is in- 
eligible for re-election. There are.14 
provinces electing their own governors 
and legislatures. Present ruler and title, 
Dr. Marcelo T. De Alvear, president. 
Religion: The state supports Roman 
Catholicism, but all creeds are tolerat- 
ed. Area 1,153,119 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (1921) 8,698,516. Capital, Buenos 
Aires; population (estimated 1920) 1,- 
674,000. National language, Spanish. 

Value of exports (1921) $651,840,000. 
Value of imports $615,950,000. Princi- 
pal exports: dressed meat, wood, wheat, 
corn, hides, cereals, flour and linseed. 
Principal imports: cotton and woollen 
goods, paper, chemicals, machinery and 


coal. General climate, temperature 
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ranges from sub-tropical in the north 
to the cold belt in the south. Sudden 
changes occur in the central pampas 
where the cool dry winds from the 
south are followed by moist hot winds 
from the north. 

Chief physical characteristics: On the 
western boundary are the Andes with 
some of its highest peaks. To the east 
are great plains heavily wooded in the 
north, and in the center vast, treeless 
tracts called “pampas” devoted to wheat 
and cattle. Nearly 300,000,000 acres 
are public domain opened by the gov- 
ernment to colonization: Since the es- 
tablishment of a stable government in 
1857 more than 5,000,000 immigrants 
have come from Europe, mostly from 
Spain and Italy. In addition to the 
staple crops of wheat, corn, oats and 
flax there are also grown cotton, sugar, 
grapes and tobacco. Argentina ranks 
first of South American countries in 
both foreign and domestic commerce. 
Gold, silver, tin, nickel, iron and copper 
are mined, but in limited quantities. 
Diplomatic representative to this coun- 
try: Thomas A. LeBreton, ambassador; 
embassy, 1806 Corcoran St., Washing- 


ton, D. C, 





still. His neck was broken. 

Ward ran weakly, staggering, into the 
darkness that lay between him and the 
road that led to Pueblo San Sebastiano. 
The way was clear and straight, and he 
found the Maddons and old Faquita, who 
had waited more than five minutes for him, 
Faquita had stolen a rickety open car- 
riage and two paint ponies. 

“Emily!” he gasped; and he fell into 
one side of the open carriage, at Emily 
Maddon’s feet. “I think I’m done tor—so 
would you mind—to kiss me just once? 
Nobody’ll ever know you—you kissed a 
jailbird !” 

Emily bent over, choking with sobs, and 
kissed him more than once. They drew him 
into the carriage, and drove off rapidly. 
Faquita lashed the ponies and invoked the 
aid of the saints. The last that Jim Ward 
remembered was that a woman’s hand kept 
wiping the blood from his mouth; that a 
woman’s tears kept falling to his face, and 
that a woman’s lips kept pressing against 
his forehead. 

When he opened his eyes in a clear 
consciousness, he was lying in a white bed 
in a white house in Pueblo San Sebastiano; 
and the first face he saw was that of the 
Pecos country sleuth, Bill Anderson! Emily 
Maddon and her mother and a bewhiskered 
doctor stood near by. 

“I can lick you in a fair fight, Bill,” mut- 
tered Tennessee Jim. 

“I didn’t come here to talk fight, Ten- 
nessee,” smiled Bill Anderson. “I’m here to 
see how you’re makin’ it, and to tell you 
some news. You know that Mex you swap- 
ped clothes and hosses with? I seen him, 
thought it was you, and run him down; and 
now your friends has got all their money 
back! Don’t butt in. Let me do the talkin’, 


“You’ve been kinder out o’ your head for 
three days, and things has sure happened 
fast in that time. Somebody put your 
whole story in the papers, and you’re wakin’ 
up to find yourself one o’ them animals they 
call a hero. And that ain’t all. The people 
o’ this state has about burnt the telegraph 
wires up with messages to the gov’nor 
askin’ for a pardon for you—and you're 
sure gettin’ it! Well; old friends o’ yours 
is standin’ outside waitin’ to find out how 
you’re comin’ along, and I reckon I better 
go and tell ’em you’re safe.” 


The doctor and Mrs. Maddon followed 
him out of the room. Emily Maddon sat 
down on the edge of Tennessee Jim’s bed 
and smiled the smile that had always made 
him wish wildly that he might kiss her. 

“I'm buying a big cattle ranch,” she 
cooed, “and I'll need a manager.” 

“A manager for you? Or for the rancho?” 
winked Tennessee Jim. 

“Both,” and Emily blushed; “and there’s 
only one man in the world that’s good 
enough for the job.” 

Jim Ward understood. “Emily! And I 
can’t even buy an engagement ring!” 

She gave him a small plush-lined box. He 
opened it; it contained a magnificent soli- 
taire in a Tiffany mounting. 

So Tennessee Jim Ward married a beauti- 
ful young woman with a fortune thrown in 
for good measure, and settled down on a 
big cattle ranch to live more in each minute 
than he had lived in the whole while of 
his 24 uneventful years. 


A FAITHFUL MOTHER SEAL 

A sea-captain not long ago captured a 
young seal, hoping to tame and rear it on 
board his ship. He placed it in a sack to 
secure it, but wide as the ocean was, and 
swiftly as the ship sped on, the mother was 
as swift, and followed in search of her 
young. When it was first caught, the mother 








This creature of terrifying aspect was not 
found in the wilds of Africa nor in the jungles 
of India. It is a strictly American product and 
entirely harmless. The frightful beast was 
carved from wood by Wisconsin lumbermen, evi- 
dently familiar with nightmares, and was cov- 
ered with hides and horns. .P. T. Barnum, the 
famous circus man, offered real money for it 
after getting a glimpse at it through a peephole. 
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howled. piteously, and the “baby” barked 
back its grief, but the man was relentless, 
and coolly watched the agonized mother 
follow him till the ship reached the wharf 
at Santa Barbara. Here he thought his 
prize was safe, for surely no seal would 
venture there, and the ship was docked. 
Suddenly the mother gave a cry close to 
the ship, and the little one, as if obeying 
instructions, struggled, still in the sack, 
to the edge of the deck, and rolled itself 
overboard. The mother was seen to seize 
the sack, rip it open with her sharp teeth, 
and joyfully claim her baby. She had swum 
after it for 80 miles—Our Dumb Animals, 





HARDING’S CODE OF RULES 

The following newspaper creed adopted 
by the late President Harding while editor 
of the Marion Star is a good set of maxims 
for any walk of life: 

Remember there are two sides to every 
question. Get them both. 

Be truthful. Get the facts. 

Mistakes are inevitable, but strive for 
accuracy. I would rather have one story 
exactly right than a hundred half wrong. 

Be decent, be fair, be generous. 

Boost, don’t knock. 

There’s good in everybody. Bring out 
the good and never needlessly hurt the 
feelings of anybody. 

In reporting a political gathering, give 
the facts. Tell the story as it is, not as 
you would like to have it. Treat all parties 
alike. If there is any politics to be played, 
we will play it in our editorial columns. 

Treat all religious matters reverently. 

If it can possibly be avoided, never bring 
ignominy to an innocent man, woman or 
child in telling of the misdeeds or misfor- 
tunes of a relative. 

Don’t wait to be asked, but do it without 
the asking, and above all be clean and never 
let a dirty word or a suggestive story get 
into .ype. 

I want this paper so conducted that it can 
go into any home without destroying the 
innocence of any child. 





HER EYES 
1 said her eyes were diamonds bright. 
And yet the phrase looks queer to me. 
I’ll change the term to anthracite. 
Because her eyes are dear to me. 
—Washington Star. 





Welco 
|| To Trial Subscribers 


If you arereceivingthe Pathfinder on trial 
for 13 weeks we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you wil! 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
you are the judge. Please note that if yours 
is a 13 weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1553, this means that your srbscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be Oct. 6th. With that issue we 
will stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. We cannot change the ad- 
dresses of trial subscribers. Pleasedo notask 
this, but send renewal order if your address 
is changed before trial subscription expires. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
be sure to let us have your renewal in good 
time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 











Biochem 
the Human Body¢ 
ma lest Tube ¥: 


Health and Life Shown to Depend 
Upon Twenty Vital Elements 


Remarkable Discovery Which Brings 
Amazing Results to Sick People 


Recently a very startling announcement was made of a new and wonderful discovery which had 
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brought astonishing results to hundreds of people suffering from many different forms of disease. 

BioChemistry has actually thrown a new light upon the cause of disease and has made a 
liscovery which, in a simple, natural way, turns sickly, ailing bodies into health and strength. 

The picture above shows graphically what this great science is doing to give us freedom from 
the bondage which illness has put upon the human race for countless centuries. The man holding 
ihe test tube personifies Science. The test tube is the important branch of Science known as 
BioChemistry, or the chemistry of life. The image in the test tube is the human body which 


‘ioChemistry is resolving into its elements, 


The idea of the artist is to vividly portray the fact that BioChemistry has completely analyzed 
‘he human body and has discovered its different constituents. There they are—pictured above—- 


twenty of them altogether. 


BioChemistry tells us that the tissues of the normal, healthy body contain these twenty 
elements in exact quantities, and that disease appears only when the tissues become lacking 
in some of them. The natural conclusion is that to get rid of disease we should simply replace 
the missing elements in the depleted or weakened tissues, 


It was this principle that led to the won- 
erful discovery of BioFood, which has pro- 
iced such amazing results in so many diffi- 
ilt cases, some of which were even termed 
peless. 

One man who had searched two continents 
ir help and spent thousands of dollars with- 
ut results found complete relief in BioFood. 

A woman who was regarded as a wreck in 
ealth-is today strong and well because she 
liso. profited by this amazing discovery of 

ioChemistry. 

BioChemistry, by giving us this enlightening 
rinciple of health, has upset the old and erro- 
eous notion that disease is something which 

fastens itself onto us and has to be driven out. 

This great science teaches us that health is 
ist Our natural condition and that disease is 

unnatural—and only a deficiency in the con- 
tituents of our tissues. 

So BioChemistry has given us this prepara- 
tion which builds up the tissues by supplying 
them with the lacking elements. 

BioFood puts the tissues in their natural 
condition, and we get well because disease 
cannot exist in normal, healthy tissues. 


As you have surmised by this time, the 
process is simply a matter of supplying Nature 
with the material to repair our tissues; put- 
ting them in their normal condition—and the 
necessary materials, of course, are the ele- 
ments in which the ‘tissues are deficient. 

It is very much as if we employed a mason to 
repair a wall in which some of the stones were 
missing. The mason is able and willing to do 
the work, but we must supply him with the 
stones and mortar. 

BioFood causes these essential twenty ele- 
ments to be released in such form that they 
are quickly and easily assimilated by the tis- 
sues. Nature selects the ones she needs and 
puts them where they belong (just as the ma- 
son picks out the right sizes of stone and sets 
them where they belong in the wall). Whatever 
elements are not needed are rejected and 
passed off. 

No matter what the ailment is, the moment 
the tissues are again in their natural condi- 
tion, disease vanishes. 

“Not for all the money on earth,” says one 
man, “would I exchange my feelings of today 


















with those of three weeks ago and the change 
is all due to BioFood.” 

“From my own experience,” states another, 
“Tt regard this discovery as one which should 
revolutionize any treatment heretofore at- 
tempted by the medical faculties of the world.” 


Remarkable Book Sent Free 


Many of the people who report these amaz- 
ing results have learned of BioFood through 
an interesting book which explains in full the 
great biochemic principle of health. 

This remarkable book is entitled “HOW 
BIOCHEMISTRY RESTORES HEALTH.” Strip- 
ped of all technical and high-sounding phrases, 
it explains in common-sense terms just why in 
the vast majority of cases a person’s body be- 
comes impaired; shows how one may begin at 
once to restore it to its normal vigor. 

Revealing as it does an all-important source of in- 
creased energy and happiness, this booklet is so valuable 
that many a man or woman could give a fortune for it and 
be well repaid—yet so completely within one’s reach that 
anybody who sincerely longs for better health may obtain 
a copy free. 

If you are run-down in health, or if, in particular, you 
are suffering from some persistent ailment which you have 
not been able to overcome, you cannot afford to let an un- 
necessary day go by without obtaining and reading HOW 
BIOCHEMISTRY RESTORES HEALTH. You will find 
it absorbing and easy to adopt its basic facts. 

The attached coupon will bring you a copy of this booklet 
by return mail—free and without the slightest obligation. 
Fill in the coupon, sign it—and put it in the mail TODAY, 


THE BIO-PRODUCTS CO. 
1467-AC Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obligation a copy of your book- 
let, “‘How BioChemistry Restores Health.’’ 
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What were some of the leading novel- 
ists before they won fame as writers? 
Thomas Nelson Page was a lawyer in 
Richmond; Hall Caine and Thomas 
Hardy were architects; Anatole France 
was a librarian in the French senate; 
Joseph Conrad was a sailor; H. Rider 
Haggard was a British government of- 
ficial in South Africa; Maxim Gorky 
was a peddler, scullery boy, gardener, 
baker’s apprentice and painter; Jack 
London was a seaman and miner; H. 
G. Wells, the. s*n of a_ professional 
cricket player, studied science; Myra 
Kelly and Charles G. D. Roberts were 
schoolteachers; Ralph Connor and 
Robert Keable were missionaries; 
Thomas Dixon -was a lawyer and poli- 
tician; Eden Phillpotts was a clerk in 
an insurance office; Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio studied law; William Dean Howells, 
Brand Whitlock, Owen Johnson, Irvin 
S. Cobb and William Allen White were 
newspaper reporters. 








You have undoubtedly noticed that 
there are many, many books about the 
World war and its aftermath. Even so, 
it may surprise some people to learn 
that three countries alone have con- 
tributed over 50,000 “war books.” The 
German works contain 25,000 separate 
volumes. Frenchmen have _ written 
another 20,000 volumes, and there are 
about 8000 such books by American 
writers. 


In this day of “nasty” writing it is a 
relief to read the “sex-less problem” 
books by Gene Stratton Porter. Her 
writings are free from smut, and afford 
much pleasure and entertainment. “I 
stand squarely for book censorship,” 
says Mrs. Porter, “and I firmly believe 
that with a few more years public 
opinion will demand this very thing. 
I have lived mostly in the country and 
worked in the woods. For every bad 
man and woman I have ever known, I 
have met an overwhelmingly greater 
number of thoroughly clean and decent 
people who still believe in God and 
cherish high ideals.” 

The value of Mrs. Porter’s high ideals 
is attested by the sale of her books— 
now well over 9,000,000 copies. Her 
most popular story is “The Girl of the 
Limberlost.” This one work has sold 
to the extent of nearly a million copies. 

Born on a farm in Wabash county, 
Ind., in 1868, Gene Stratton, at the age 
of 18, married Charles Darwin Porter, 
a Geneva banker. Unlike many writ- 
ers, Mrs. Porter has not known the 
struggle to obtain success; from the 
time she published her first book she 
has had a good income from her work. 
Her first effort was “The Song of the 
Cardinal,” written in 1903. She not 
only wrote but also illustrated: ‘“Frec- 
kles,” “What I Have Done with Birds,” 
“At the Foot of the Rainbow,” “Birds of 
the Bible,” “Music of the Wild,” “The 
Harvester,” “Moths of the Limberlost,” 
“Laddie,” “Michael O’Halloran,” “Morn- 
ing Face,” “Friends in Feathers,” “A 
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Daughter of the Land,” “Homing with 
the Birds,’ “Her Father’s Daughter,” 
and “The Fire Bird” (poetry). 

As might be expected, Mrs. Porter is 
a lover of birds and, in fact, of all 
forms of wild life. She is often called 
“The Bud Woman.” For two years she 
was editor of the camera department of 
Recreation magazine, fc’ a like time 
she was on the natural history staff of 
Outing magazine and has long been rec- 
ognized as a-specialist in natural his- 
tory photography. 

“Limberlost Cabin,” her home at 
Rome City, Ind., is dedicated to her 
feathered friends. Its windows are 
built with broad, deep casements to 
furnish feeding-tables for the birds. 
Outside the open porch is a cement 
floor on which in winter stand sheaves 
of wheat, apples and cabbage and celery 
leaves; and on the broad sills are scat- 
tered chopped wheat, ground corn and 
baked potatoes, and depending from a 
rope are raw meat bones and pieces of 
suet. There revel the chickadees, tit- 


“mice, sapsuckers, song-sparrows, flick- 


ers, jays, cardinals and squirrels. A 
pair of coons inhabit a hollow tree and 
near by are a pair of big owls.- All of 
this seems suitable environment for the 
author of “The Harvester” and “Song 
of the Cardinal.” 


What strange liberties our story- 
writers take with their characters’ eyes! 
Here are a few examples: 

“Her eyes roamed carelessly round 
the room.” 

“With her eyes she riveted him to 
the spot.” 

“He tore his eyes from her face, and 
they fell on the letter at her feet.” 

“He drank her in with dancing eyes.” 

“Their eyes met for a long, breathless 
moment and swam together.” 

“Marjorie would often take her eyes 
from the deck and cast them far out 
to sea.” 

“He dropped his eyes, and a look 
of intense pain passed over his face.” 

“His eyes met hers, and fell.” 

“Their eyes clashed and Joan uttered 
a shriek.” 

“Her eyes rose from the table under 
the spell of his commanding voice.” 


Books We Have Read 
Indian Conjuring, Maj. L. H. Branson, 
British Army. (E. P. Dutton & Co.)— 
An expose of more or less mystifying 
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: ¥ — 
Mr. Newrich—And here is the portrait of 
one of my ancestors. 
Mr. Parvenu—Ah, old man, I didn’t know 


we were kin. I came near buying that pic- 
ture myself.—Paris Petit Journal. 
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tricks performed by the fakirs of Brit- 
ish India. This brutally frank author 
says that the Hindu magician is not 
what he is “cracked up fo be”; that con- 
sidering European, Chinese and East 
Indian magicians the European is the 
most skilled of all. He about hits the 
nail on the head when he asks why, if 
the fakir can do what he professes to 
do, he does not make a million dollars 
and retire. 


If it wasn’t for the air of mystery 
woven about India and the practice of 
travelers to enlarge on their experi- 
ences for the benefit of the folks back 
home, the Hindu magician would stand 
a poor show with any ordinary profes- 
sional conjuror. Maj. Branson says 
Hindu magic is very crude, and he 
ought to know for he himself is a magi- 
cian of note. In his estimation, the 
familiar Hindu tricks “are as old as 
unpaid bills” and with modern para- 
phernalia the European magician can 
make his East Indian rival look small 
indeed. In fact, it is somewhat of a 
mystery to the author how the fakir 
has gained his spurious reputation. 

The major says the popular idea that 
a Hindu magician can throw a rope 
into the air and have one end of it 
caught by some unseen force while a 
boy climbs up out of sight of the 
audience is a travelers’ yarn. He ex- 
plains the trick by saying that it is not 
done at all—it can’t be done. He spent 
23 years traveling through India in 
search of a fakir who would perform 
such a trick. None of those whom he 
met could. He explains: “I have met 
innumerable people whose aunt's sis- 
ter’s cousin saw it done, but never have 
I had the pleasure of meeting anyone 
directly deceived by it.” 

The familiar trick in which the per- 
former covers a bit of ground with a 
cloth or other object and appears to 
make a small plant grow the author 
explains as a bit of sleight-of-hand in 
which the magician palms and then 
brings in view, in turn, first a twig, a 
larger twig and finally, a still bigger 
branch, conveying the impression that 
the thing grew up under cover in re- 
sponse to his hocus-pocus. 

Then there is the basket miracle in 
which a boy is put into a basket, the 
cover closed and a sword run through 
it. The secret is that there is plenty of 
room in the basket for the contortion- 
ist to double up and clear the sword, 
or the basket has a secret door which 
enables the occupant to pass out to the 
rear. As a rule, the basket is carried 
off before anyone in the audience can 
examine it. Vivid imagination and the 
popula> trait of stretching the truth in 
the main account for the extraordinary 
reputation of the fakir as an entertain- 
er, concludes Maj. Branson. 

Joys of the Road, edited by Waldo R. 
Browne (Atlantic)—Are you fond of 
walking? If so, this volume will in- 
terest you. It has to do with “saunter- 
ing” and the great out-of-doors. There 
are essays and verses from the pens 
of such well-known writers as Robert 
Louis Stevenson, John Burroughs and 
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other authors who obeyed the call of 
beckoning roads and highways. 

The Boy Astronomer, A. Frederick 
Collins (Lathrop, Lee & Shepard Co.)— 
A simple, non-technical work intended 
to interest the layman, especially the 
younger generation, in the heavens and 
their mysteries. Illustrated with dia- 
grams made plain to the average reader. 
With the aid of a star-finder and this 
book one may read-the heavens quite 
satisfactorily. Recommended for the 
“beginner.” Mr. Collins is the author of 
many books on scientific subjects. In 
1899 he developed a radiophone. He 
has also perfected various kinds of 
wireless and electrical apparatus. 

The Queen’s Gift, Adah Terrell Mof- 
fatt (Roxburgh Pub. Co.)—A highly 
imaginative fantasy woven about the 
whys and wherefores of “Queen Anne’s 
Lace,” otherwise known as the wild 
carrot. In pleasing style, the author 
links up the finely cut “involucre” or 
cluster of the plant with lace fragments 
distributed by Queen Anne as gifts to 
her people, to later be reproduced in 
nature through the kindly assistance of 
gnomes or elves, 





GIVE US AIR! 


It is in the fiction of the day that one 
gets too constant and heavy a dose. All the 
young men who write novels have resolved 
to tell us their secret amatory emotions 
and adventures. They let us in on their 
love longings, and freely reveal the most 
private cooings and gooings with their 
ilsicit sweethearts. We novel-readers are 
getting tired of it! We are stifled with 
sex, weary of the commonplace reflections 
on sex, the commonplace adventures 1n sex- 
ual experience. 

Open the bedroom windows to the air of 
the everlasting hills! Give us the great 
facts of existence in their due balance; 
love, and friendship, and work, and fun, and 
fancy, and childhood, and maturity. We 
are tired of the young men and women 
of the present era. We wish to goodness 
they would hurry up and get acclimated 
to their new freedom and new importance, 
and let imagination work again. Let us 
have candor in our fiction, by all means. 
But let us have, as well, the healthful 
breeze of expanding imagination to lift 
our thoughts away from the close breeding 
places—The Argonaut. 





EVOLUTION OF THE CAMEL 


During the early part of the tertiary 
period, the ancestors of the camels and 
llamas inhabited North America only. They 
first appeared as very small animals with 
four complete toes on each foot. Probably, 
like other races, they were descended from 
five-toed animals. In each successive for- 
mation the race is found increasing in size 
and gradually losing its side toes, which be- 
come slender, then the tips of the toes dis- 
appear, leaving only splint bones; then the 
splint bones are reduced to nodules and 
finally disappear entirely. The two center 
toes are at first distinctly separate, but 
their upper bones become consolidated into 
a “cannon-bone.” The toes had at first 
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small, sharp hoofs like those of the pres- 
ent-day deer or antelope, but gradually a 
large, soft elastic fibrous pad was formed 
in which the hoofs are buried. This pad 
enables the camel to walk on the soft sand 
of the desert without sinking in. 

Further examination shows that the teeth 
of the earliest camels were of the primitive 
“tritubercular,” or three cusp formation, fit- 
ted for an omniverous diet. They gradually 
became fitted for browsing, with hooked 
front teeth to strip the leaves from branch- 
es, and grinding teeth to masticate them. 
The premolar teeth became dwarfed and 
disappeared; so did the upper incisors, the 
lower incisors being pressed against a flex- 
ible upper lip to nip off grasses. 

Later these animals appeared in South 
America, then in Africa, Arabia and Cen- 
tral Asia, where the modern camel still 
exists. Smaller animals closely related to 
them, the llamas and alpacas, are found in 
the arid mountaif regions of South Amer- 
ica. Why such closely related animals are 
to be found in these widely separated re- 
gions and nowhere else in the world is ex- 
plained by their geological history, accord- 
ing to the Museum officials. 

Camels reached their maximum size and 
abundance in the later miocene and plio- 
cene epochs. At this time they were the 
most numerous of all the large animals of 
the plains, and some were of gigantic size. 
They ranged all over North America, and 
the uniting of this continent with South 
America and Asia enabled them to spread 
over the greater part of the Old World and 
nearly all of South America. Since that 
epoch they have declined in numbers, their 
range has become more restricted, and they 
have disappeared entirely in North America, 
while the largest living species by no means 
rival the extinct forms—New York Times. 





PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 


W. A. Robinson of Sisseton, South Dakota, 
can remove the CAUSE of Pernicious Ane- 
mia in 15 days. If the CAUSE is removed, 
you can get well, if not, NEVER. Write 
him.—Advertisement. 
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JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE 


Our readers may observe various im- 
provements in the Pathfinder. We are 
not going to waste space bragging about 
these improvements; they are in line 
with our fixed policy of making the 
Pathfinder always better and better— 
giving the people more and more for 
their money. The improvement pro- 
gram for this year means over $50,000 
added to our running expenses. ‘This 
money must come from somewhere, but 
we are determined not to raise our 
subscription price. 

All we ask is that you keep your 
subscription paid in advance, so as to 
save us as much trouble and expense as 
possible. If you receive a reminder 
that your subscription is expiring, make 
it a point to let us have a prompt 
remittance. But don’t wait for a re- 
minder. Send us subscriptions of two of 
your friends, with $2, and we will re- 
new your subscription a year free. 
Everybody these days wants to keep 
posted on what is going on at Washing- 
ton and all over the world, and there 
is no other journal that covers the 
ground as the Pathfinder does and that 
is so reliable. It is the biggest value 
in the periodical world today. You 
know a bargain when you see it, so 
don’t miss this one.—Pathfinder Pub. 
Co. 

g 


Makes you realize that we live on the 
top side of the world, when we learn 
from the news dispatches that in Ar- 
gentina they have had a four-day snow- 
storm which has caused great damage. 


Fate plays queer pranks. Men have 
braved all the dangers in the wide 
world and have then come home and 
been drowned in their own bath-tub. 
Our naval vessels did big service during 
the World war, yet we lost more fight- 
ing ships the other day when those sev- 
en destroyers went on the rocks, all in 
a bunch, during a time of peace, than 
we lost in the war. Peace hath her cas- 
ualties as well as war. 


For a long time we have been hoping 
that the makers of the Chevrolet auto 
would reduce their price back to the 
old pre-war basis of $490, as this would 
be another proof that things were re- 
turning to normal. They have now 
done it, and we predict that they will 
find it is good business. Most of the 
other autos have also been reduced late- 
ly, for when a few start the others have 
to follow. 

q 


Everybody thought a real “dirt farm- 
er” had been elected to the senate 
when Iowa picked Senator Brookhart, 
but now he confesses that even he can’t 
make farming pay. A good many men 
find that politics pays better than farm- 
ing, but there are a lot of farmers who 
for one reason or another can’t leave 
their farms and go into something more 
profitable. It is they who need sym- 
pathy and help. if Senator Brookhart 


will pitch in and really do something 
for the farmers, and not merely bait 
them along with promises in order to 
keep himself in office, he will win fame 
for himself, and will deserve it. 

g 

All that you have to do to make a 

fortune and be independent for life 
is to buy an “old master” painting at a 
knockdown price, and sell it a century 
or two later at a fabulous price. A 
Franz Hals portrait which the painter 
sold for only a few dollars brought 
$90,000 at auction in London the other 
day. 
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A REBUKE TO CABOTAGE 


Recently Henry Kabotchnik, a Rus- 
sian immigrant, applied to a Philadel- 
phia court to have his name changed 
to Cabot. This request brought down 
a vigorous protest from a_ society 
known as the Order of Founders and 
Patriots of America. The society ar- 
gued that such a change of name would 
“mislead persons as to the origin and 
ancestry” of Kabotchnik. The upstart 
Kabotchnik might even carry the idea 
that he was connected with the only 
genuine name-blown-in-the-bottle Cabot 
family which has been known to Amer- 
ican history ever since John Cabot 
made his discoveries in the New World, 
away back in the 15th century. 

The judge could not have been an an- 
cestor worshiper for he hardened his 
heart to the plea of the Founders -and 
Patriots and the clan of Cabot. and 
decreed that Kabotchnik might shorten 
and Americanize his name to plain 
Cabot as indicated. The newspapers 
of the country seem to be a unit in 
approving this decision as being in line 
with modern Americanism and common 
sense. The decision “served them 
right,’ comments the Wichita Beacon. 
The Butte Miner remarks that great 
men themselves are seldom snobbish, 
but that their descendants often de- 
velop snobbishness. 

The St. Louis Star has the effrontery 
to speak in a cynical way about the 
Cabots and their would-be monopoly 
of the name. It says that “all the higher 
citizenship of Massachusetts (the main 
stamping ground of the Cabots) will 
hope that Kabotchnik will choke to 
deatn on codfish balls.” And it adds: 
“The Order of Founders and Patriots 
will have a sad message for that com- 
munity, in which, ‘the Lowells speak 
only with the Cabots, and Cabots speak 
only with God.’ What will the Lowells 
say to the Cabots? And what will the 
Cabots say? They will certainly make 
things uncomfortable for those who 
have failed them. However, speaking 
for the Great American Inferiority Com- 
plex, here’s to Henry Cabot, nee Ka- 
botchnik! May he and his descendants 
restore the name Cabot to its pristine 
glory.” 

Even aristocratic Boston seems to 
have lost some of its awe for the name 
of Cabot, for the Commercial Bulletin 
of that city comments: “We have an 


Abraham Lincoln in Boston and a num- 
ber of Washingtons, including three 
George Washingtons, but the glory of 
the father of his country does not ap- 
pear to have been dimmed by the fact 
that a number of colored men have 
borne the same name.” 

The simple unvarnished truth is that 
there is no honor in a mere name. Some 
of the most worthless of men have 
borne names that had been made fa- 
mous by their ancestors. As Roosevelt 
said, we should judge people solely as 
individuals; anyone who claims special 
consideration because he chances to 
bear a historic name is not patriotic; 
his Americanism is not of the true kind. 


The Cabots are no doubt very fine 
people and we have no grudge against 
them—but if any of them assume that 
they are superior to other Americans 
because they have that name they are 
on the wrong road entirely and the 
sooner they are set right the better. 
Names have constantly changed in his- 
tory. John Cabot’s real name was 
Giovanni Caboto—also spelled Gabote, 
Gaboto and Kabotto. He was an Italian 
navigatof who Anglicized his name into 
Cabot when he migrated to England in 
1472, just as the Russian Kabotchnik has 
now changed his name under similar 
circumstances. 


When anyone tries to set up a monop- 
oly of any name he makes himself ridic- 
ulous. It is true that foreigners who 
had objectionable family names have 
always had a way of adopting new 
names more or less similar when they 
have located in new countries. It is 
true that in this way their racial origin 
may be camouflaged or lost, but the 
courts hold that they have a right to a 
respectable name provided there is no 
intent to commit fraud. 

It is not merely the Cabot question 
that is raised by the present case; it 
is the whole scheme of ancestor wor- 
ship. It has been 13 generations since 
Cabot lived. In order to illustrate to 
you how silly this whole ancestry claim 
is, let us trace back and see just how 
much Cabot blood little Johnnie Cabot, 
in 1923, can boast. John Cabot himself 
was only half Cabot; history doesn’t 
tell us the name of his mother, but it 
may be that John inherited his great- 
ness of character from her and that a 
false glory has been given to the name 
of Cabot from the start. 

Sebastian Cabot, John’s son, was only 
one-fourth Cabot of course. Assuming 
that Sebastian had a son, that son 
would have been one-eighth Cabot. 
This brings us to the second generation. 
At the 13th generation, in 1923, a Cabot, 
so called, would have only 1/16,384th 
part of the original Cabot in him! The 
ancestral Cabot, Caboto, Gabote, Ga- 
boto or Kabotto would thus be the 
great - great - great - great - great-great- 
great - great - great - great - great -great- 
grandpap of our supposititious little 
Johnnie Cabot of 1923. Little Johnnie 
would be less than 1/16,000th part genu- 
ine Cabot—which is a pretty thin dilu- 
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tion, 80 times as thin as the famous 
Volsteadian “one-half of one per cent.” 

It is true that the New England Ca- 
bots, back in the time of the Revolution- 
iry war, rendered splendid services to 
their country and that the name is one 
to be honored. It may be that these 
New England Cabots were a different 
family entirely from the Italian one of 
john and Sebastian. Wearesimply using 
the instance to show how absurd it is 
for any of us to claim merit for our- 
selves in our own day because some 
ncestor who bore the same name dis- 
tinguished himself. 

The gross injustice of the whole an- 

stry scheme is apparent when we re- 
lect that the mother’s name is not 
anded down, and thus it is always the 

ile line that gets the credit for any 
inusual merit that develops in the off- 
spring. This idea dates back to the 
old times when the mother had the 
status only of a domestic animal. She 

asn’t considered to possess any rights 
whatever, and all her achievements— 
ven to fine traits she imparted to her 
i!spring—were appropriated by the 
nale line. 

Such ideas are out of place in these 
nodern days. If we are going to brag 
about our ancestors let’s at least fix up 
some scheme which will give the fe- 
male line the same degree of credit that 
the male line gets. Let the women’s 
organizations get busy on this reform; 
here’s something to be done. When you 
see someone swelling out his chest and 
putting on airs, because he bears some 
famous name, ask how he knows that 
the glory attaching to that name is not 
really due to the female ancestor, 
whose name has been utterly lost in 
the shuffle. If the grand united six- 
cylinder non-shrinkable Society of Pa- 
triots and Founders of America will 
give us a categorical answer to this 
simple question we shall be glad to pub- 
lish it, for the instruction of all. As it 
is we refuse to join the cult of ances- 
tor worship. If we honor a Cabot or a 
Lowell or a Washington or a Roosevelt 
it will be beeause he did something 


commendable,.and not because of his 
hame, 
gq 


Coming session of congress is going 
0 be like amateur night at the vaude- 
ille. 


‘ 


q 
New York World is reviving that old 
juestion, so often asked but nevér sat- 
sfactorily answered, “What is a Demo- 
rat?” This shows that another politi- 
al campaign is approaching. 


gq 
Place where “My Old Kentucky 
Home” was written has: been made an 
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honored shrine. If place Where “Yes, 


We Have No Bananas” was written 
could be found it would be appropriate 
to put a million tons of T. N. T. under 
it and blow it into Einstein’s fourth 
dimension, as a horrible example. 

q 

Reported that Henry Ford will spend 

$7,000,000 on advertising in the coming 
presidential campaign. He could put 
four doors in his flivver and save the 
difference, 
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ENOUGH “CREDIT” FOR ALL 


There is a lot of argument about 
whether President Coolidge or Gov. 
Pinchot of Pa. averted the anthracite 
tie-up and hold-up. The Coolidge Re- 
publicans give credit to the chief execu- 
tive; they say the Pennsylvania gover- 
nor acted according to advice from the 
White House, and that it was really the 
president’s influence and backing which 
brought about the agreement. 

Others say President Coolidge show- 
ed real statesmanship in turning the 
job over to the state executive— 
whether it was through reluctance to 
wield the “big stick” or a belief that 
better results could be secured through 
his own self-effacement. Naturally, Mr. 
Pinchot’s supporters give the governor 
all the credit. At any rate, it is as- 
sumed that the Pinchot presidential 
boom has received an additional im- 
petus. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the coal famine is sidetracked— 
and in the nick of time. Whoever did 
it did not have to call on the military, 
or on the federal courts or on any spe- 
cial commission. Courage, persistence, 
tact and common sense turned the tide. 
It was not in the interest of the public 
to surrender to either the miners or 
the operators. Both sides had to give 
in some in order to reach the 50-50 
agreement. 

How was this agreement accomplish- 
ed? Not through threats or violence. 
Moral pressure, public opinion and a 
spirit of concession did the business. It 
is a secondary matter who gets the 
“credit”; the country is tired of having 
officials who think more of their own 
political fortunes or of their own politi- 
cal party than they do of serving the 
nation. It is time for a new order of 
public men to come forward—men, who 
will subordinate their own interests to 
the common good—men who will “hew 
to the line and let the chips fall where 
they may.” 

Good citizens can do much by up- 
holding men in office, regardless of 
party, who are found to have the true 
spirit of patriotism and public service. 


2t 


It takes more courage than you think 
for a genuinely good man to face all 
the responsibilities and burdens of high 
office. No matter what he does, he is 
sure to be abused and his motives ques- 
tioned. 

This condition has deterred many of 
our best men from taking office; they 
are not politicians by nature and they 
remain in private occupations. But 
“fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” and hence there are always a 
vast gang of politicians waiting in line 
for every office that is worth anything 
and who will resort to any trickery to 
win. 

This is a critical period; the people 
are sick of the old order and they de- 
mand better things. We need men in 
power, from president down, who will 
be energetic and firm, and still just and 
modest—men who will tackle the many 
problems which must be settled and 
which will have to be settled right be- 
fore they will stay settled. 

Ours is a government through politi- 
cal parties, and fortunately there are 
plenty of men in both the great parties 
to serve the country. The parties after 
all are not so far apart as the politi- 
cians would make us believe, and the 
party an official belongs to is less vital 
than the character of that official. 


There will be great rivalry for the 
presidency next year, and that is right. 
The voters are doing more thinking 
than ever before and they will weigh 
all the candidates most carefully. Any 
who are caught “playing politics” will, 
in 6ur opinion, stand a poor show of 
winning the election. 

Some of the people can be fooled all 
of the time and/all of them can be fool- 
ed some of the time, but we have a 
feeling that the election next year will 
be one that will be decisive for some 
time to come—that is, that it will rep- 
resent the mature judgment of a good 
majority of the people and that sound 
principles will be upheld and able 
and fearless men chosen to carry them 
out. If that happens, this country will 
move forward definitely on the road 
of progress, prosperity and happiness. 
We take no stock whatever in the 
kickers and croakers. 


q 


Some politicians seem to have lost 

their pre-Volstead punch. 
Gg. 

There is now one auto for every 81% 
persons in the United States. This 
may be all right for the eight persons 
—although they would be rather crowd- 
ed in a flivver—but it is hard on the 
fellow who has to be divided in half 
and ride in two cars. 
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The Fourth Estate 


Ques. Why is journalism sometimes 
spoken of as the “fourth estate”?—Ans. 
According to Thomas Carlyle the name 
“fourth estate” as applied to the daily press 
originated in a speech by the British states- 
man Edmund Burke. While speaking in 
the house of commons Burke suddenly 
turned to the reporters’ gallery and ex- 
claimed: “Yonder sits the fourth estate, 
more important than them all.” In Eng- 
land the first, second and third estates were 
the lords spiritual, the lords temporal and 
the commons. At first the name “fourth 
estate” was applied to journalism humor- 
ously. The name was intended to convey 
the idea that the whole body of journalists 
constitutes a power in the state distinct 
from that of the other three political orders. 





The Boston Police Strike 


Ques. Please state the facts of the Bos- 
ton police strike which made Coolidge fa- 
mous.—Ans. On Sept. 9, 1919, about 93 per 
cent of the Boston police went on strike 
for the right to organize and affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
striking policemen without protest stood 
by and watched scenes of crime and pil- 
lage. President Wilson declared such a 
strike was a crime against civilization. The 
strikers were all dismissed by the police 
commission and their places filled by other 
men. Gov. Coolidge of Mass. restored order 
by calling out the national guard. He ab- 
solutely refused to re-instate the ousted 
strikers. In reply to a telegram from Sam- 
uel Gompers the governor said “there is no 
right to strike against the public safety 
by anybody, anywhere, any time.” He-was 
vindicated in the following election by get- 
ting a majority of 114,000 votes out of a 
total of 510,000. 


How a Bill is Vetoed 

Ques. Please explain how the president 
vetoes a bill.. Does he sign it, stating that 
he is opposed to it and giving his reasons, 
or does he refuse to sign it?—Ans. When 
the president vetoes a bill he does not sign 
it, but merely returns it to the house of 
congress in which it originated with a 
statement of his objections. He writes 
nothing on the bill itself. 








Kangaroo Skin in Shoes 


Many shoes are now sold as kan- 
garoo leather. Is it really kangaroo?— 
Ans. Whether shoes so branded are actual- 
ly made of kangaroo leather depends on 
the honesty of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants who sell them. Kangaroo skin makes 
a valuable leather for shoes and gloves and 
the animals are widtly hunted in Australia 
for that purpose. 


Ques. 


Jujutsu, Japanese Wrestling 

Ques. Explain jujutsu, Japanese wrestl- 
ing—Ans. Jujutsu or jiujitsu is a Japan- 
ese method of self-defense without weap- 
ons. It was introduced from China in the 
16th century by Akiyama who himself de- 
veloped over 300 methods of seizing and 
throwing or otherwise disabling an oppo- 
nent. The methods are so dangerous in 
the possession of irresponsible persons 
that their teaching is restricted by the gov- 
ernment. The police of Tokio, Kobe and 
Yokohama are required to be able to use 
jujutsu, although they must make oath that 
they will not reveal its secrets. A master 
of jujutsu can by a slight, swift movement 
benumb a victim’s brain, dislocate his hip 
or shoulder, burst or twist a tendon or 
break an arkle. The Japanese wrestler 


does not come at his opponent directly. 
Avoidance of apparent effort is part of his 
trick. The aggressor must take care lest 
the impetuosity of his attack redound to 
his own injury. 


What is Gasoline Test? 


Ques. When I buy gasoline they say- it 
is 68, 70 or 72 etc. test; How what is it, 
is it 70 pounds or inches or ounces or what 
and how do they get it?—Ans. These figures 
refer to the density of the gasoline as 
compared with an equal quantity of water. 
Technically speaking ‘he figures represent 
the specific gravity or relative density of the 
gasoline. Whefi we say gasoline tests 0.70 we 
merely mean that a gallon of such gasoline 
weighs only seven-tenths as much as a gal- 
lon of water at standard temperature. All 
gasoline has a lower specific gravity than 
water. The gasoline of higher density is 
usually mixed with that of lower density 
in order to get an average product. 





Springs on Mountain Tops 

Ques. How is water supplied to springs 
on mountain tops when there has been 
no rain for a great length of time?—Ans. 
Springs actually on top of mountains are 
very rare. When they do occur they are 
caused by pressure of gases in the moun- 
tain which forces the water upward. Us- 
ually springs on mountains are some dis- 
tance from the top. They are the result 
of the water soaking into porous upper 
soil and continuing downward until it is 
intercepted by an impervious stratum, along 
which it runs until the layer crops out 
on the mountain slope. 
intermittent and flow only a short time 
after wet weather. 


What is Free Verse? 


Ques. Will you please tell me what “free 
verse” is?—Ans. Free verse is an alleged 
form of poetry written without meter or 
rime and usually without regular stanzas. 
Sir Robert Bridges, poet laureate of Eng- 
land, seems to think that free verse, if it 
is anything, is “cadenced prose” arranged 
in sections resembling stanzas or verses. 
Some perpetrators of free verse claim that 
it is actually a kind of poetry. 


Roosevelt Shot by Fanatic 


Ques. Will you please tell about the at- 
tempted assassination of Theodore Roose- 
velt?—Ans. On Oct. 14, 1912, while on a 
speaking tour as the Progressive presi- 
dential candidate Roosevelt was shot by a 
half-crazed fanatic in Milwaukee. He was 
in an automobile bowing to a cheering 
crowd just after leaving his hotel to go 
to the hall where he was to speak, The 
assailant was only a few feet away when 
he fired and was seized by one of Roose- 
velt’s secretaries. Roosevelt, who had fall- 
en, asked that he might have a look at the 
man, at the same time requesting that the 
man might not be injured. Roosevelt in- 
sisted on delivering his address in spite 
of his wound. 

When he reached into his coat pocket for 
his manuscript his hand was covered with 
blood. The bullet had passed through his 
metal spectacle case and the manuscript 
and embedded itself in one of his ribs. 
Both Wilson and Taft, his presidential 
rivals, suspended their campaigns and sent 
messages of sympathy. Roosevelt went 
to a hospital in Chicago where he soon re- 
covered from his wound.. He appeared in 
public only once before the election. The 
man who fired the shot, John Scherank, 
was arraigned in court the following month. 


Such springs are 
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He pleaaded guilty, declaring that he want- 
ed to kill Roosevelt as an example for 
hose seeking a third term as president. 

commission appointed by the court to 
examine Scherank reported him insane and 
he was committed indefinitely to an asylum. 
\lthough the injury apparently gave Roose- 
velt little trouble the bullet was never ex- 
tracted. 





Location of Pearl in Oyster 


Ques. Are the pearls found in oysters 
loose in the shell or are they imbedded in 
the flesh?—Ans. They are usually found 
imbedded in the thick, fleshy portion of the 
oyster’s “mantle,” near the inhalent or ex- 
halent orifice, and generally near the man- 
tle edge. 


Simon the Cyrenian 


Ques. Was Simon the Cyrenian who bore 
the cross of Christ a negro?—Ans. There 
is no valid reason for supposing that this 
Simon was of the colored race. All evi- 
dence obtainable indicates that. he was a 
Hellenistic Jew, and he is so spoken of 
by William Smith, author of the famous 
Bible dictionary. Simon was from Africa, 
but his home city Cyrene, was capital of 
Cyrenaica, a province which had been rul- 
ed successively by Greeks, Egyptians and 
Romans for six centuries before the time 
of Christ. The Cyrenians, who were chief- 
ly of Greek stock, were noted for their 
intellectual activity. 





Point Barrow, Alaska 


Ques. Please describe the settlement at 
Point Barrow, Alaska. What is its reason 
for being? Is it an army post?—Ans. 
Point Barrow is the northernmost cape of 
\laska and is the most northernly inhabit- 
ed point on the North American continent. 
It was settled by white people as a land 
base for whale fisheries in the Arctic ocean. 
The population is rather shifting, averag- 
ing from four to five hundred. The settle- 
ment has a postoffice and, a school with 
about 100 Eskimo pupils. Natives in the 
vicinity have reindeer herds numbering 
several thousand. Point Barrow is not an 


army post. 
Ce) 


Chinese Method of Counting 


Ques. How do Chinese count on the ring 
arrangements which you see them using in 
laundries?—Ans. <A certain number of 
rings are arranged on spindles inclosed in 
a rectangular frame. The frame is separat- 
ed into two sections by a cross piece. The 
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rings in one section represent five while 
those in the other represent one each.’ Now 
suppose the Chinaman wishes to write 826. 
Starting at the left-hand end of the frame 
a ring representing five is pulled toward 
the cross piece and on the same spindle 
but in the other section three rings repre- 
senting one each are pulled toward the 
cross section. These added make the. re- 
quired eight of the number. The two is 
formed by moving two one-rings to the 
cross but on the piece next spindle to the 
right. The six is formed by a five-ring and 
a one-ring in the same way. Other num- 
bers are added to this number by adding 
the required rings. This method of figur- 
ing is used by commercial men throughout 
China. 





Proof of the Glacial Period 


Ques. What proof has science that a 
large part of North America was once hid- 
den under a great ice sheet?—Ans. Geo- 
logists base their statements mainly upon 
evidence in the form of erosion of rocks, 
the existence of bowlder clay and various 
other forms of deposits. For instance, 
most of New England is strewn with large 
rocks carried by the great glacier. They 
show evidence of the wear and tear of the 
ice pack. 





Meaning of Party “Whip” 


Ques. What is meant when we say that a 
man is a Democratic “whip”?—Ans. It 
simply means that the individual in ques- 
tion is charged ewith the duty of bringing 
and keeping together certain members of 
his party etc. for united action, “whipping 
in” according to a hunting term. Edmund 
Burke is said to have first used this parlia- 
mentary term during the controversy over 
Wilkes and the Middlesex election in Eng- 
land in 1769 when he alluded to the work 
of the treasury officials in “whipping in” 
certain members of parliament. The junior 
lords of the treasury were at once nick- 
named “whippers-in” and this was later 
abbreviated to “whips.” 
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Around the Home {A 





Grape Pruning and Training 

Seedlings, cuttings, layers and grafts 
are four means of propagating the grape 
vine but the first is only good for new 
varieties and the young plants are sel- 
dom used even for grafting stock, so 
practically only three methods are 
available, each of which brings vines 
true to name. Descriptions of these 
methods are found in Farmers’ Bulletin 
471 which is sent out free by the U. S. 
department of agriculture. The prin- 
ciples, methods and objects of pruning 
both the young and bearing vines in 
winter and summer are presented in 
such a way as to enable the reader to 
grasp and practice them without fur- 
ther instruction. 


The training systems followed in the 
principal grape regions as varied by 
the nature and habit of the different va- 








Teacher—Can you tell me, Johnny, which 
is that useful animal to whom we not only 
owe the food we get, but also the boots 
we wear? 

Johnny—Yes ma’am. 
Copenhagen Klods Hans. 


That’s father !— 





rieties are elaborated and illustrated in 
this government pamphlet so that a 
selection may be intelligently made ap- 
plicable to the development of a few 
vines on a city lot or through the vary- 
ing conditions to an extensive vineyard. 
The great and rapidly increasing num- 
ber of persons interested in grape grow- 
ing will find much valuable informa- 
tion in this booklet. 


Sodium Fluoride, Bug-Killer, Poisonous 


Dr. W. C. Fowler, health officer of the 
District of Columbia, takes issue with 
Dr. T. M. Price, chemist of the district 
health department, as to the non-poison- 
ous properties of sodium fluoride. Dr. 
Price had previously recommended so- 
dium fluoride as “sure death” to roach- 
es and other insects but said that it was 
harmless to human beings. 

“TI have always considered sodium 
fluoride a poison, and would not recom- 
mend its indiscriminate use in or about 
foodstuffs of any kind,” comments Dr. 
Fowler, “and, while it is a good remedy 
for killing roaches etc., proper care 
should be exercized in its use.” In fact, 
one case has been reported where a 
family was made slightly ill by some 
of the spray contaminating milk in an 


open pail. As a result of Dr. Fowler’s 
criticism, Dr. Price now corrects his 
former statement with reference to the 
non-toxicity of sodium fluoride. 





Cutting Flowers Properly 

According to the Delineator, flowers 
should be gathered in the morning 
whenever possible. Then they are 
fresh and cool, and will last longer 
than those gathered in the heat of the 
day. If for some reason the flowers 
should become badly wilted they can 
be revived by putting the stems in hot 
water for a few minutes immediately 
upon cutting. This will minimize the 
entrance of air into the moisture tubes. 

Only those blossoms which are open 
or almost open should be taken; leave 
the buds for the following day. It is 
very important that the stems be cut 
instead of broken—this causes the least 
injury to the remaining plant and gives 
it a chance to develop other flowers. 
It is also important to preserve the deli- 
cate, moisture-carrying tubes in the 
stems of the flowers. The preservation 
of the blossoms is entirely dependent 
upon the condition of these stems. 


Life Just One Insect After Another 


Life, in effect, is a constant warfare 
in which one creature preys on another. 
As De Morgan says: 


Great fleas have little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ’em, 

And little fieas have lesser fleas, and so 
ad infinitum. 

And the great fleas themselves in turn have 
greater fleas to go on, 

While these again have greater still, and 
greater still, and so ‘on. 


If Mother Nature did not have an 
orderly process of killing off germs, 
bugs, crawling things, flying things, in 
fact, every sort of animal life—man 
would long ago have been crowded off 
the earth. As the Pathfinder has repeat- 
edly pointed out, science helps nature 
by fighting one pest with another. 
Sometimes there are dire consequences. 
For instance, not so long ago the Eng- 
lish sparrow was brought to this coun- 
try to war on the caterpillar. Now the 
sparrow is a bigger pest than the cater- 
pillar. 

More recently the “ichneumon” and 
“tachinid” (fly parasites) have been en- 
listed in the war against the Japanese 
beetle, which is now playing havoc in 
the harvest fields. This beetle original- 
ly came from the East and now his nat- 
ural enemy is being imported from the 
East in an effort to put him to rout here. 
The federal government has appropri- 
ated $120,000 to fight the Japanese bee- 
tle. Additional amounts have been put 
up for the same purpose by infested 
states. 

The parasites are imported from the 
Orient in small wooden boxes filled 
with moss. In the moss are dead Jap- 
anese beetles. The parasites, in the 
larva or pupa stage, are inside the dead 
beetles. A hole is bored into the box 
and the neck of a bottle is inserted in 
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HOW 10 Gel RID 
OF CATARRT 


A Simple, Safe, Inexpensive Meth- 
od that Clears Out the Head, 
Nose and Throat. 








There is no disease more offensive or dis- 
agreeable or no disease that will lead to as 
much serious trouble as catarrh. You can 
now get rid of it by a simple, safe, pleasant 
home remedy discovered by Dr. Blosser, a 
catarrh specialist. : 

Dr. Blosser’s Remedy 
is composed of medic- 
inal herbs, flowers and 
berries, which you 
smoke in a dainty pipe «_ /. 
orcigarette. Thesmoke- | :;, 
vapor is inhaled into 
the air passages of the 
head, nose, throat and 
lungs and carries med- 
icine where _ sprays, 
douches and ointments 
cannot possibly reach. 
Its effect is, soothing 
and healing and is en- 


tirely harmless. It contains no cubebs or 
tobacco, and may be used by women and 
children, as well as men. 

If you suffer from catarrh, asthma, ca: 
tarrhal deafness or if subject to frequent 
colds, send ten cents (coin or stamps) to 
The Blosser Co., 1209BD, Atlanta, Ga., and 
you will receive, by return mail, a trial 
package containing eight Dr. Blosser’s Cig- 
arettes to prove their beneficial and pleas- 
ant effect. 


$10000 MEN 


We want men who want to make $100.00 a 
week. For such men we have a $100.00 a 
week proposition. The job is selling our Vir- 
gin Wool -tailored-to-order suits and over- 
coats at $31.75. Toe story is too big to tell here. 
But if you’re the kind of man that can and 
must make $100.00 a week, then take our word 
for it—we’ve got the proposition for you. Write 
for the PROOF at once. Address Dept. 653. 


GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc., CHICAGO 
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Handy Kitchen 
Convenience 
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Write for FREE book. Tells 
how men and women are 
making good with Tyler’s 
Ideal Fibre Cutter. You'll 
be glad you answered this ad. 


M. H. TYLER MFG. CO 
Dept.W-1, Muncie, Ind. 


Cured Asthma 
and Hlay F'ever 


Thousands of letters from former Asthma 
and Hay Fever sufferers testify they are en- 
tirely well after using Leaven’s Prescription. 
You can prove this in your own case by writ- 
ing C. Leavengood, 1522 S. W. Bivd., Rosedale, 

















Kansas. He will gladly send you a free trial 
bottle. Use it for ten days and if well pay 
$1.25. Otherwise pay nothing. 
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the opening. As the mature insect 
emerges from the pupa it naturally 
seeks the light, and crawls through the 
hole into the bottle. They are later 
released in infected fields. 

Some “digger wasps” have been re- 
ceived from Hawaii. The “digger” re- 
ceives its name from its habit of digging 
into the ground to sting the grub of the 
beetle. An unerring instinct seems to 
guide the wasp to the point on the sur- 
face of the ground below which the 
grub is lying. “Digger wasps” are 
vicious little creatures and it is almost 
impossible to handle them when it is 
warm. They sting instantly. The 
government experts handle them early 
in the morning or at dusk, when the 
air is cooler and the insects less active. 

These wasps and fly parasites may 
eventually exterminate the Japanese 
beetle but in doing so it is possible that 
they will flourish and propagate to such 
an extent that in future years we shall 
be forced to go out into the world and 
seek insects to war on them in turn. 
Such is life. 


Egyptian Dates Grown Here 

About 20 years ago the U. S. depart- 
ment of agriculture began a search for 
offshoots of a large date known com- 
mercially as the Wahi and regarded as 
the choicest variety grown in Egypt. It 
was not until 1913 that an agent of the 
department discovered the place where 
this date was grown—in the fastnesses 
of the Libyan desert. Previous efforts 
to find it had failed because it was 
known locally only as the Saidy date. 
Although it is a comparatively pro- 
lific producer of offshoots from which 
new trees can be grown; only 108 off- 
shoots were obtained at the time. These 
were shipped to California and planted. 
In 1920 1000 more Saidy offshoots and 
a like number of the valuable Sewi 
variety from upper Giza were obtained 
for Calfornia growers. 


Why Bread Grows Stale 


The many old ideas as to how bread 
gets stale have long been discarded. 
Some breads keep better than others. 
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Present bakery practices are respon- 
sible for the wide variation in grades. 
All breads become stale at low tem- 
peratures. Science Service states that 
what probably occurs is that most of 
the moisture in the bread is held by 
the starch. When the loaf comes from 
the stove the starch jelly is distributed 
all through the bread and contains all 
the moisture possible. As the loaf cools 
some of the moisture is given off by the 
starch; this in turn is absorbed by 
other constituents in the bread. The 
crust is changed from a brittle material 
to a soft pliable one, while the other 
parts become tough and firm. The bread 
can be freshened up by heating. In 
this way the process is reversed and 
the starch jelly reabsorbs the moisture 
from the other constituents. 





Preserving Eggs in Vegetable Oil 
A new means has been developed to 
preserve eggs. The eggs are placed in 


a tank filled with vegetable oil which , 


has been heated to 200 deg. F. After 30 
seconds of immersion the eggs are re- 
moved and drained. The cooling of the 
oil fills up the pores in the shell, thus 
preventing air entering the shell and 
spoiling the egg. 


|| AVerse from the Bible 


Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath.—Ephesians 4:26. 


The successful farmer care- 
fully reads and disects the 
helpful and inspiring articles 
printed in his different aa 
cultural papers and 
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different and practical view 
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1@ A Little Precaution Now 
- ' May Save You Serious 
Illness Later. 


By clearing out the catarrhal congestion 
and waste the organs of digestion will be 
strengthened and every — process in- 
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Restores That Balance, Keys You Up 
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found Peruna very effective as a health and 
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Let Me Send You These 
Fine Shell Rim Spectacles 


Let me send you on Wen 


Days Free Trial a pair of 
my famous ‘True Fit’* 
Shell Rim Spectacles, Hun- 
dreds of thousends now in 
use everywhere. These splen- 
did Glasses will enable anyone to read the smallest print, 
thread the finest needle, see far or near and prevent eye- 
strain or headaches. If after trying them for 10 days and 
nights you are amazed and delighted, and think them equal 
to glasses sold elsewhere at $15.00, send only $4.98; if you 
don’t want to keep them, return them and there wiil be 
no charge. Send no money; Pay no C. O. D.; simply your 
name, address and age. A beautiful velveteen-lined, 
gold-lettered Spectacle Case FREE. 
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U. S. SPECTACLE CO. 

1528 W. Adams St., Dept. A231, Chicago, Ill. 
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trial. If I like them I will pay $4.98; if not, I will 
return them and there will be no charge. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








alii Tricks with a String 


You produce a piece of ordinary 
string, double it and catch the loop thus 
formed over the forefinger of someone 
in the audience. Holding the ends of 
the string in your left hand you lift 
the left-hand section with your right 
forefinger and carry it over the other 
section. Twisting the right hand around 
you insert the thumb in the loop next 
the finger of your assistant as in Fig. 1. 
Bringing your right hand round to the 
position shown in Fig. 2 you place the 
forefinger against that of your assist- 
ant. Apparently the string is now se- 
curely wound about the fingers and 
your thumb but when you pull the loop 
with your left hand and at the same 
time slip your thumb from its loop the 





Performing the String Tricks 


string comes free 
The secret of course is in your manipu- 
lation of the string. You must familiar- 
ize yourself perfectly with the manner 
of looping and twisting and must work 


as idicated in Fig. 3. 


swiftly. Properly done, the 
sure to puzzle the 
server. 

A dandy follow-up trick is performed 
by first putting down the string on a 
table, being sure to loop it exactly as 
indicated in Fig. 4. When, at your di- 
rection, someone pulls the ends of the 
string while your finger is held in either 
loop A or B, your finger will be caught 
as in Fig. 5. Place the string this way 
several times and have your finger 
caught as at first. Then loop the string 
as in Fig. 6, just the same as before to 
the casual observer but actuaily differ- 
ent as you will find by comparing the 
two drawings. Place your finger in one 
of the loops. When your assistant pulls 
on the ends this time all observers will 
be mystified to see it come free of your 
fingers. Be sure to master the secret 
of arranging the loops. Then work 
quickly and naturally and no-one will 
suspect that the last arrangement is 
different from those previously used. 


trick is 
most careful ob- 


Interest in Georgia Crosses Revived 

Ever since Charles C. Jones of the 
Smithsonian Institution found two re- 
markable silver crosses in Georgia in 
1880 archeologists have failed in all 
attempts to decipher the inscription ap- 
pearing on them or to assign them to 


‘tions found in Mexico and Peru. 


CRS. 
any period in history. The crosses 
were skillfully made and highly orna- 
mented, but they were not the conven- 
tional Christian cross; they were more 
like the Maltese cross, for all the arms 
were of equal length. On each cross 
appeared the letters “IYNKICIDU,” 
deeply engraved in capitals. The let- 
ters “C” and “D” were turned around, 
and the “K” appeared so that the main 
bar was horizontal instead of vertical. 
The rest of the letters were perfectly 
formed and the manner in which they 
had been engraved showed that the ar- 


rangement of the letters had been inten- 


tional, and not an oversight. 

The ornamentation on the heavy sil- 
ver did not appear to belong to any 
period of European silver working, but 
slightly resembled the Aztec inscrip- 
For 
this reason the theory was advanced 
that De Soto or one of the other early 
explorers had pitched camp on the 
spot where the crosses were found and 
that the white men had left them behind 
when they moved across the continent. 
Mr. Jones thought the inscription was 
the name of either an aboriginal tribe 
or an individual to whom the silver 
symbols had been presented. He called 
attention to the similarity between the 
“Tynki” and the commonly accepted 
title “Inca.” Other authorities believe 
that the strange inscription was the 
name of some Indian tribe which had 
been cut on the crosses by some band 
of explorers. Scientists are now try- 
ing to connect the Georgia crosses with 
relics recently found in other states. 


Reads Bible with Tip of Tongue 


It is doubtful whether anyone with 
normal eyes can appreciate what an 
awful calamity the complete loss of 
sight would be. Yet most blind people 
are able to adjust themselves to their 
condition. Their other senses become 


more acute and they learn to read by. 


the sense of touch in their fingers, thus 
keeping informed of the world’s doings 
and enjoying the benefits and advan- 
tages of great works of literature. But 
if your eyes were sightless and you 
had no hands to use in reading what 
would you do? Many would give up in 
despair but not so with William Mc- 
Pherson of Kansas City, Mo. There is 
encouragement and inspiration for all 
of us in McPherson’s experience. 

A native of Scotland, he came to 
America in 1893, working in rock quar- 
ries in Missouri, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. In 1906 a charge of dynamite ex- 
ploded prematurely, blinding him, tear- 
ing off his hands and otherwise maim- 
ing him. Six years later while an in- 
mate of a home for the blind in Illinois 
he heard the story of a blind woman 
who learned to read her Bible by touch- 
ing the raised letters to her lips after 
her trained fingers had lost their sen- 
sitiveness. McPherson was unable to 
distinguish the characters with his lips 
but he found the tip of his tongue more 








Fresh candy by mail from the famous Loft 
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sensitive. With the aid of a teacher he 
mastered the alphabet and then began 
reading the Bible by running his tongue 
lightly over the raised characters. 

McPherson’s Bible is in 59 separate 
volumes, specially printed for blind 
readers. Each volume has its particular 
place in his bookease so that he can 
help himself to any one he wants. He 
has a special book rest to hold the vol- 
ume while reading. By means of pul- 
leys and weights a slight pressure from 
his elbow raises or lowers the book so 
that he can read up and down the pages 
without moving his body. 


An Optical Ilusion 
Which of these two “squares” is the 
larger? Most people would unhesitat- 
ingly say the white one, but the truth of 














the matter is that the white space is 
smaller than the black. If you don’t 
believe it measure! Then, when you 
have proved this to your own satisfac- 
tion try the illusion on your friends. 


Seagull Rescued Mariner’s Purse 

A fisherman crossing Vineyard sound 
saw a seagull pick something from the 
waves, soar upward and then drop the 
oLject back into the sea. He rowed to 
the spot and found a water-soaked 
pocketbook. A card inside indentified it 
as the property of Capt. Daniel Miller of 
Bath, Me., master of the collier Seacon- 
net which had sunk in the sound nearly 

fortnight before, seven of her crew 
being lost. The captain’s purse seems 
to have slipped from his pocket as he 
truggled in the water before being 
escued. 


A Giant of the Newspaper World 


The Sunday editions of some of our 
netropolitan newspapers are colossal 
in size—often inexcusably and waste- 
fully so—but even these pale into insig- 
nificance beside a paper got out spe- 
ially for exhibition purposes in Paris. 
rhis huge newspaper, a number of “Les 
Echos,” is 18 feet high and 15 feet wide. 
it is said to be the largest ever printed. 


Make a Water Telescope 

Make a box-like tube of wood about 
live inches square inside and 18 of 20 
inches long. Smear the edges of the 
ood that are to come in contact with 
thick white lead to insure water-tight 
ioints and fasten together with screws 
or long nails. Paint the inside of the 
ube black. A coat or two of p2int ap- 
lied outside will add to the appearance 
nd preserve the wood. By means of 
tacks fasten a piece of glass over one 
nd and putty the joint well to shut out 
vater. You will then have an instru- 
nent to be used for studying plant and 
‘nimal life in water. Lower the tube, 
‘lass end down, over the side of a boat. 
lhrust it a few inches into the water 
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so that reflections and ripples will not 
interfere with your vision and by look- 
ing into the open end you will be able 
to see deeply into the water. Usually 
the water of streams, lakes etc. is teem- 
ing with animal and vegetable forms 
and studying them by means of a water 
“telescope” such as we have described 
is interesting and instructive. 


PATHFINDER PUZZLERS 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzie-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 189. A man was asked the age of 
his two sons. He replied that the elder 
was just three times as old as the 
younger. If the age of the younger 
were multiplied by itself, and the age 
of the elder multiplied by itself, and the 
two added together, the result would be 
360. How old were the sons?—Ans. to 
188—27% years. 
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Selections—Genuine 
Columbia Records 


~ 


a Month! 


19 ten-inch double faced, 
genuine COLUMBIA rec- 
ords—38 musical selections, 
every record guaranteed to 
be in the latest Columbia 
record catalog—brand new 
and up-to-date, no cut-outs. 
A complete selection of old 
time melodies, popular airs, 
dance music, quartettes, 
band and instrumental 
pieces — you won’t need to 


buy any more records for months and months. The regular price of these 


records is 75c each. In retail stores, these 19 records would cost you $14.25 
cash, Straus & Schram offer them on this special sale at atremendous cut in 
price —only $5.95 for the entire lot; and at only 50c downand 50c a month! 
On this wonderful offer, for less than what the family spends every month 
for amusements and knick-knacks that don’t last, you can have this wonder- 
ful music to enjoy every day and every evening for years! 


30 Days Trial 


We'll let you bethe judge of this amazing 
offer. We'll send the complete assort- 
ment of 19 records—38 musical selections 
— for you to play on your phonograph 
for 30 days on absolutely free trial. Send 
only 50c with coupon. When you get 
these records, just check up and see 
what you would have to pay for genuine 
up-to-date latest Colombia records like these 
in your local music stores—spot cash besides! 
Play them for the family and your friends. 
Then after 30 days if you are not delighted 
with your big money-saving purchase, just 


send the records back at our expense and we’ll 
fefund the 50e sent with coupon as first pay- 
ment plus transportation charges you paid. If 
Gatisfied, send only a month until you have 
paid bargain price of only $5.95 for entire lot. 
Only a limited number of records on this sta- 
pendous money-saving offer. Don’t miss this 
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th—best 


Chicago, Tl. = cash. And you'’l 


@ way to save money. 


on easy ments. 


il never miss the 50c a mon 
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Womens Nevosettes 


Hindu Widows Can’t Remarry. Ina 
lecture at Geneva, Switzerland, Miss 
Isobel Frosham of the Church of Eng- 
land declared that there are 25,000,000 
widows in India who can never remar- 
ry owing to their religion. Over 
174,000 of these are under nine years of 
age. Miss Frosham, who was a mission- 
ary in India, said these women are 
badly treated by their relatives who 
think such women must be very sinful 
to be thus punished in this life. When 
sick a widow cannot be attended by 
male doctors and there are very few 
women doctors in the country. 


To Hike to Alaska. Miss Carrie Sapp, 
a dressmaker of Ocean City, N. J., start- 
ed on a hiking trip to Alaska. She will 
be accompanied up the coast to Port- 
land, Me., by a friend. From there she 
and Miss Yvonne Losh will follow the 
Canadian border to Alaska. They ex- 
pect to be gone two years. 











Tables Turned on Herrick. A short 
time ago former Congressman Manuel 
Herrick of Okla. sued Miss Ethelyn 
Chrane; his former secretary, for 
breach of promise. Miss Chrane now 
claims that she was libeled by some of 
Herrick’s allegations and has filed suit 
against him for $100,000 damages. 





Aged Woman Seeks Homestead. The 
interior department _announces that 
Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Granager, of Nor- 
folk, Va., was the oldest person ever to 
apply for a tract of land under the 
homestead regulations. She is 88 years 
old and asked for land in Colorado. 
When told that she could not acquire 
the land without actually living on it 
for a period of time she filed an appeal 
asking for special privileges because of 
her advanced age. But she was notified 
that such an appeal could not be al- 
lowed. 


Women Becoming Taller. Statistics 
compiled from measurements taken at 
various American colleges show that 
women are growing taller, larger and 
more healthy. According to these sta- 
tistics the average woman is now half 
an inch taller than her sister of 25 
years ago. This increase in height and 
strength is accounted for by athletics, 
freedom in dress, more attention to 
hygiene and activity in the open air. 


Disfigured by Lightning. A stroke of 
lightning left a perfectly formed fern 
on the right shoulder of Shirley Jaffe, 
an 11-year-old girl of Easton, Pa. The 
same flash, which riddled the side of 
the house, knocked a woman uncon- 
scious and seriously burnt a two-year- 
old child. A goose standing near was 
struck dead. 





Wife Pays Husband Alimony. Judge 
Summerfield of Los Angeles declared 
that marriage is a 50-50 proposition. He 
ordered Mrs. Mary Scranton to pay 
her husband $5 a week alimony pend- 
ing the trial of his suit for separate 
maintenance. Scranton said that his 
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wife, who earned $150 month, deserted 
him when he was ill and unable to 
work. “This couple married for bet- 
ter or worse,” declared the judge. “The 
husband has broken in harness. I am 
afraid the wife will have to pull a 
double load for a while at least. Mar- 
riage is a case of give and take.” 





Married After 30 Years. After being 
engaged 30 years Miss Urath Cockey 
and Charles Rodgers, of Baltimore, 
were married. They became engaged 
in 1893 but owing to illness of Miss 
Cockey’s father their marriage was 
postponed. Meanwhile Rodgers went 
West and while there heard that Miss 
Cockey was dead. Similar reports of his 
death also reached her. When a short 
time ago Miss Cockey saw Rodgers’s 
name in the paper she wrote to him 
and they made plans to be married. 





Jailed for Assault with Auto. Mrs. 
Pat Neal, of Eldorado, Ill., was arrest- 
ed and put in jail on charges of de- 
liberately running over Mrs. Hattie Mc- 
Quire with an automobile with intent 
to murder her. Mrs. McQuire was 
crossing a street corner when she was 
struck, receiving three broken ribs and 
being otherwise seriously hurt. Mrs. 
Neal says it was an accident and that 
ill feeling between them had nothing 
to do with it. 


Sold Wife for $100. John Miller, of 
Brooke county, W. Va., sold his wife 
and seven children for $100 to Michael 
Davis. Miller then disappeared from 
the community. When Davis called to 
claim Mrs. Miller and the children he 
was arrested and>~put in jail. Miller 
told Davis when making the bargain 
that he was tired of married life. 





Appointed Revenue Commissioner. By 
a special court order Miss Elsie Maphis, 
of Winchester, Va., was named to suc- 
ceed her father until November as city 
commissioner of revenue. She was in- 
eligible to hold the office permanently 
because there is no statute authorizing 
a woman to hold an elective office in 
Virginia. She was appointed to finish 
some of the work her father was doing 
when he died. 


Wins Beauty Title Again. Miss Mary 
Katherine Campbell, of Columbus, 
Ohio, who was crowned “Miss Amer- 
ica” at the beauty pageant at Atlantic 
City last year, won the honor again this 
year. She is only 17 years old and 
likes outdoor sports. 


Girl Rescues Drowning Boy. The 11- 
year-old son of a New York doctor was 
knocked unconscious with a paddle 
when his canoe capsized in a lake near 
St. Paul, Minn. Miss Sylvia Rosenthal, 
seeing the boy go down, rushed toward 
the bank but fell and broke her wrist. 
Disregarding her injury she swam sev- 
eral hundred feet into the lake and 
saved the drowning boy. 


Girl Decorator Smokes at Work. 
“Why should people gather in the street 
and stare?” asked Wilhelmena Schmidt, 
of Denmark, who, dressed in white 
linen trousers and white shoes and 
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4217—A New Frock with Pleasing Style Features.— 
7 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure 
A 38 inch size requires 3% yards of 54 inch materia! 
Price 15 cents. 

450I—A Comfortable Overcoat for a Growing Boy— 
5 Sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year size requires 
2% yards of 54 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4330—A Jaunty Blouse Dress for Slender Figures— 
3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. An eighteen year size 
requires 444 yards of 40 inch material. To trim as illus 
trated requires % yard of contrasting material 40 inches 
wide. Price 15 cents. : 

4130—A Popular Apron Model.—4 Sizes: Small, Medium. 
Large and Extra Large. A Medium size requires 3% yards 
of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. io 

4489—A Model of Comfort and Grace.—4 Sizes: Small, 
34-36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44 and Extra Large 
46-48 inches bust measure. A Medium size requires 6‘ 


yards of 27 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4504—A Neat and Pleasing Frock—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years. A 6 year size requires 3 yards of 27 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 

Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 

Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 

Wumber ss. cotv.ses Size .... Number ........-. Size .... 
Meme... .ecéouve Size .... Number .......... Size .... 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 10 cents in silyer or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
FALL & WINTER 1923-1924 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 
showing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’. 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON Ag gies ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
the various simple stitches), all valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 
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stockings, ascended the steeple of a 
New York church to do cement fresco 
work. She smoked-a cigarette. “I al- 
ways smoke when I work,” she said. 
“European girls think nothing of a 
puff when they feel like it, and I notice 
American girls smoke over their coffee 
cups. What difference does it make 
whether a puff is taken in some Broad- 
way restaurant or on the steeple of a 
church?” Miss Schmidt, who is a grad- 
uate of the Royal Academy of Copen- 
hagen, came to New York three years 
ago and won such a reputation for 
frescoes that she was given the con- 
tract of decorating the high spire of 
the famous St. Mark’s church, 


Prize for Dancing Device. The Amer- 
ican Society of Dancing Teachers is 
offering rewards of $100, $50 and $25 
for a device to be worn by dancers to 
keep their heads in proper position and 
their bodies the correct distance apart. 
The society is also willing to pay $500 
for a new dance rhythm. R. W. Vizay, 
of Milwaukee, president of the society, 
says the one-step, two-step and half- 
step are on the decline. “Less noise 
and more melody,” is what the society 
is working for. It intends to make an 
effort to restore the waltz to popularity. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Providence Bulletin—Will Mrs. Ford’s re- 
buke to a group of girls who wore overalls 
better her husband’s chances of getting the 
fair sex vote if he should need it? 





Toledo Blade—Women no longer pathet- 
ically sing “Darling I Am Growing Old.” 
They paint the simple fact in glowing 
colors. 


Burnet Bulletin—Another thing for the 
bridegroom to remember is that the grocer- 
ies of marriage cost more than the candy of 
courtship. 








National Republican—A girl may say 
her heart is broken, but so long as she is 
interested in her complexion and the curl 
of her hair, don’t believe it. 


Woman’s Weekly—Participation of wo- 
men in politics is naturally slow to de- 
velop. The field is new to them. But such 
activity as has taken form is of a kind 
that should interest the leaders of our old 
parties. So far as it has organized ex- 
pression, woman’s political thought is noc 
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sympathetic with either of the parties that 
have enlisted men’s support for generations. 
With women forming organizations wholly 
independent of parties but pledged to defi- 
nite programs, there is reason to believe 
a great change in our political methods is 
pending, 


N. Y. World—Now the ultimatum of the 
convention of hairdressers is: “Bobbed hair 
must go.” But will it? This, as we re- 
call, is the third or fourth final ultimatum, 
and the barber shops are doing a good 
business in bobbing. The interest of the 
hairdressers is obvious. They want to 
regain their old custom and they also want 
to sell “transformationos” and other arti- 
ficial aids, to shorn locks. Who is afraid of 
a hairdressers’ ultimatum? 








Chicago Blade—The easiest way to turn 
a screen star into an emotional actress 
is to cut her salary. 


Lowell Courier-Citizen—Modern fashions 
may haye somewhat reduced the thrills 
which the sober citizen of older days could 
only get once a year by going to see the 
lady performer on the flying trapeze. 





Cincinnati Post—A Los Angeles man’s 
wife has left him eight times: not once, 
we'll bet, being on pay-day. 





New York Evening Post—One way to 
discourage some of these ladies from their 
exhausting endeavors would be to insist 
that the dancing be done only with their 
husbands. 


Kansas City Star—Some girls are given 
good looks to repay them for inheriting 
no sense. 








Capper’s Weekly—Women are always too 
something. Now, an insurance firm calls 
them too reckless. 








New Way toMake 
at Home 


National organization, Fireside Indus- 
tries, has a few openings for new members, Wonderful easy way to 
earn $5,$10 or more every day rightin gg own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of 
Fireside Industries, how you carn money in spare time at home 
decorating Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit FREE. 


Mon money? 










29 
| Yes— Absolutely Free 


Te Prove How 


to Restore 
oS 


~ 


/ 


I personally request every gray haired per- 
son to write for my patented Free Trial pack- 
age, and let me prove how easily, quickly and 
surely gray, faded or discolored hair can be 
restored to its perfect, natura! color. 

This offer would be impossible if I couldn’t 
guarantee results. But I perfected my Restorer 
to bring back the original color to my own 
prematurely gray hair, and I know just what 
it will do. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. Doesn’t interfere with shampooing. 
Nothing to wash or rub off. Restored hair per- 
fectly natural in all lights, no streaking or 
discoloration. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Send today for the special patented Free Trial package 
which contains a trial jbottle Of my Restorer and full in- 
structions for making the convincing test on one lock of 
hair. Indicate color of hair with X. Print name and address 
plainly. ble, enclose a lock of your hair in your etter. 


FREE Please print your name and address™ ~" 
bU;90:0e Mary T. Goldman, 
ele} 6) 70), 12-J Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
oes of hair. — sgnese dark brown...... medium 


1 light 2 auburn dient t red) cooee blonde...... 











Write code enclosing 2c stamp. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 139, LaGRANGE, INDIANA 


SEND — Pisa 


SIMPLY SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 


Exquisite Dinner Set 


EASY TO EARN 
Just Give Away 
12 Big Colored Art Pictures 


FREE 


with {2 boxes famous White 

ne Salve at 25¢ each as explained in 

— big illustrated catalog of 100 marvelous 
gifts; musical instruments, aluminum ware, new 
octagon 4 set, wrist watches, and many other 
fts for home and personal use, 

loverine (a wonderful household 

necessity) daily the year ‘round ‘for chapped 

. faces, pimples, colds, etc. Easiest and 
squarest plan for twenty- i cight years makes us 
most reliable. Write quick. Be first in your town. 
Salve and pictures sent same day order received. 


The Wilson Chem. Co., Dept.D-4 Tyrone, Pa. 
EES 








Free for 70 Days’ Wear 
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our 


the costliest —— 
Tifnite from a real diamond, send it back. 


Genuine Tifnite 
Almost 1 karat in weight. 
mounting. 





my my 9 FY ; =iatreteatoi 
einige geeeeEswewwees 


Send no money — just your name and ad- 


dress. We will then send you one of these 
— Tifnite gems to wear for 10 days. 


ote its dazzling a bi geen = —_ 
you can e 


Like a REAL Diamond 


A genuine Tifnite has all Che Gre and Goch of © 
diamond. And like a real diamond, every 


real 
Tifnite is set in a beautiful solid gold mounting. 


Gents’ Ring No. 1 Ladies’ Ring No.2 


Newest style 


fred stead, guaran 

. Wide ee. — ine = 

8-prong setting | almost 1 peat eigh' ex 
quisitely rich setting. 


THE TIFNITE COMPANY 
1467-69 $, Michigan Ave. Dept.956 Chicago 


=] Pp — 











Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
cee * Pores, Oily or Shiny skin. Write toda 
for my FREE booklet. “A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, tell- 
ing how I cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 
$1,000 Coid Sue says 1 can clear your skin of the 
above blemish 
£. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., KANSAS CITV, mo. 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Lose in a Week? 


If you are fat and want to lose weight, I will 
send you a sample of the famous Rid-O-Fat 
treatment absolutely Free. Do not send any 
money—just your name and address to 
Whinton Laboratories, 2216 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


T AND HAY caves 
eran will = oa one sufferer ot. 
FREE TRIAL. if ie 


Cette of LANES | es | 
pm ed a + Rane Drs the charge, 


Siiress D.. LAN. 306 ba Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansase 
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— Our Health —— 








Curvature of the Spine 


There are many persons who do not 
know how to sit properly. Curvature 
of the spine is one serious result of 
habitual sitting in a wrong posture. 
Awkward positions assumed in horse- 
back riding, running a sewing machine, 
sitting at office desks, etc. if repeated 
constantly, often bring about this con- 
dition. There are many cases where 
women who work long hours in fac- 
tories have become victims of spinal 
curvature which in turn brings on 
many other ills. 

Schoolchildren between the ages of 
six and 14 are particularly subject to 
curvature of the spine because of con- 








The rocking stone of Tandi!l, Argentina. This 
is one of the most remarkable balanced stones 
in the world. Its immense size is indicated 
by the figure of the man on the big boulder 
below, yet it is so perfectly balanced on its 
narrow support that a man can start it sway- 
ing. Yet the hardest wind fails to blow it 
over. It is supposed that the wind and the 
rain wore away the softer parts of the stone 
and its base leaving it supported on a hard core. 





stant bending over desks. But this dan- 
ger is not as great as it was years ago, 
for more attention is being given to 
recreation, the various study periods 
have been broken up and modified in 
many ways of advantage to the pupil’s 
health, etc. 

Special attention should be given to 
the chair that is used and one posture 
should ‘not be maintained throughout 
the entire day. In a scientifically de- 
signed chair the support for the spine 
comes below the shoulder blades. This 
serves to keep the spine in an upright 
position and gives the heart and lungs 
the necessary freedom of action. It 
also prevents one from becoming 
round-shouldered and shallow chest- 
ed. Many chairs cramp the body and 
cause it to lean forward without the 
proper support. 

Any work that requires a cramped, 
constrained or awkward posture may 
cause spinal curvature. Work that 
requires bent shoulders and dropping 
of the head compresses the chest and 
interferes with the breathing. A side- 
way slouch position crowds the ribs 
between a low shoulder and a high hip 
on one side and expands them on the 
other. This also interferes with breath- 
ing and opens the way for tuberculosis. 


Variety in the nature of your work is 
the best way to ward this off. 

The best preventives of spinal curva- 
ture and other deformities, according 
to the U. S. public health service, are 
in the daily utilization of forenoon and 
afternoon rest periods either in com- 
plete rest or in exercizing the muscles 
not used in one’s work. These periods 
when combined with periodic changes 
in daily routine will aid in preventing 
all serious troubles. 


Child’s Growth Will Bear Watching 


There are two things that the grow- 
ing child must have above all else—the 
right amount of good food and sleep. 
A child that is constantly active will 
need more of both than a child that is 
not very active. Food does three things: 
it serves as fuel, repairs damage done 
to tissues and builds new tissues. The 
first two processes go on continuously; 
whatever food material is left over is 
used either for further activity or for 
growth—it cannot be used for-both. 

If the child is very active the repair 
work gets behind and more sleep is 
necessary. In this case surplus food 
is used up in repair work, and the 
lengthening and strengthening of bones, 
the building of larger and firmer mus- 
cles is neglected. Many hours sleep in 
a dark, quiet room with plenty of fresh 
air is essential if such a child is to be 
healthy. Children four years of age 
should have 12-hours sleep a day. From 
five to seven years they should have 
from 11 to 12 hours; from eight to 11, 
10 to 11 hours; 12 to 14, nine to 10 hours. 


New Tuberculosis Treatments 


For many years fresh air, sunlight 
and exercise have been claimed bene- 
ficial to those suffering with tubercu- | 
losis and in many cases these natural 
remedies have meant permanent cure. 
As an example of mother nature’s work | 
we cite the case of E. J. Banfield. At 
the age of 45 he was doomed by the doc- 
tors to die of the dreaded white plague. 
Determined to make a fight for his life 
he leased a little island off Australia. 
Day by day he grew stronger in the 
delightful air and warmth of the tropic 
sun. And he lived 26 years longer in 
perfect health and contentment. 

But everyone is not in position to 
pick up and go to some choice spot as 
Banfield did. So most people look to 
the physician for cure. Professor Geo- 
ges Dreyer of Oxford university re- 
cently discovered a new vaccine for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. It is claimed 
that tuberculous animals showed im- 
mediate improvement after the serum 
had been injected. Several hospitals 
in London used the treatment and the 
results were favorable almost without 
exception. 

The serum is prepared from the inner 
part of the tubercle bacilli themselves. 
The tuberculosis germ consists of two 
parts: a tough fatty or waxy capsule 
and an inner core which contains the 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 


_ Remarkable Cases 
4 An. old lady, 72 years of 


age, who suffered for many 
“4 yearsand was absolutely help- 

less, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 

R weeks. We have successfully 
‘rental more ae 45,000 cases the past 20 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate 
a ugh Price within 


Send For Our Free Book. 


if you wit describe the case it will 
uid’ge in giving you definite infor- 


PHILO ‘BURT MFG.CO. 
179-9 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 




































Distribute only 2 doz. pkgs. of our famous Soaps, Perfumes, 
etc., among friends and neighbors to introduce and we will! 
send you free this magnificent 42-pce. gold and floral deco- 
rated China Dinner Set. No money or experience needed 
other fine premiums. Write for Free Sample Outfit. 


TYRRELL WARD CO., 4537 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 


AGENTS: We Pay $9. 00 aDay 


taking orders for Reversible Raincoat. 

Two coats in one. One side handsome 
black raincoat—other side fine dress coat. 

Takes the place of an expensive overcoat. 

Guaranteed water proof. Latest style. 
Not sold in stores. 








$50.00 a Week Guaranteed 
for 2 factor orders a day 
experies necessar3 No capital required 
wee do bt to take the orders, We e deliver 
by 1 Post and do all collecting. Com- 
e day your orders are booked. 
Work full time or s: " to get 


Send! a sample coat to wear and show. 
2 Thomas Mtg. Co. R-2651, Dayton, 0. 





Big —- on Birds 
Sharply reduced 


prices on — Parrots 
, Singing Canar- 
es, Human Voice 
Parrots, G old fish. Gold Fish 
; Finest, healthiest 
stock. The world’s best. Ca eo : 
Bargains in cages, supplies. 
Send for FREE illustrated catalog in c _ 


Seneaeo BIRD AND b ag - 
506 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 6, ae So. “™ 






















LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY 
IN WEAVING AT HOME. 
Ne experience necessary to wea 
prt rugs, carpets, etc., 
UNION LOOMS from rags 2! 
waste pf Home wearing 
fascinating and highly profitab 
Bevsure to 2 are rushed with order : 
t 








tells all ei and our wonder 
238 yb pied y-operated loom: 
Factory § 


Boonville. N. Y. 
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true poison of the disease. The outer 
portion protects the poison and pre- 
vents it from activating in the blood. A 
way has been found to rid the germ of 
this coat but’ the work is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Dr. Torras Talarn, a noted Spanish 
surgeon, has also discovered a “cure” 
for this plague. It is declared that after 
his serum was injected into two pa- 
tients who were in the last stages of 
the disease immediate improvement set 
in. One patient was a man of 40 and 
the other a girl of 18. Medical author- 
ities Claim that both are now in perfect 
health, the man having taken seven 
days to recover and the girl only five. 


Periodic Physical Examinations 


The old adage, “a stich in time saves 
nine,” applies with particular truth to 
one’s health. Prevention is becoming 
more and more the watchword of the 
medical fraternity. And laymen are 
beginning to learn that it is far better 
to employ the doctor to help them keep 
well than to treat them when they get 
sick. Some of the most serious dis- 
eases come on so insidiously that the 
victim for months or years may suspect 
nothing wrong. To be on the safe side 
the bodily machine should be gone over 
thoroughly about once a year by a com- 
petent doctor just as an auto engine 
should be given periodic overhaulings 
by mechanics. 

If the examination reveals nothing 
wrong so much the better; that knowl- 
edge is worth far more than the cost of 
the examination. If trouble is found 
anywhere the discovery gives you a 
tremendous advantage because correc- 
tive measures and treatment can begin 
at once while chances for a cure are 
still good. So if you would enjoy health 
and increase you “expectancy” of life, 
especially if you have reached middle 
age, go to your doctor and ask for a 
physical examination. Don’t be satis- 
lied with any cursory looking over but 
insist on a thorough overhauling. 


PURGATORY OR PARADISE? 


The children’s bureau of the federal 
department of labor has issued an account 
of its investigations in the mountains of 
Georgia. One paragraph says: “In one 
family, separated by a mountain range from 
the nearest store and postoffice, the father 
had not called for his mail in 12 months, 
the mother had not been to the settlement 

seven years and the father’s mother had 

ved 60 years before she saw a train.” 

Presumably the labor department’s 

ent thought this a sad case. But a tired 
business man, weary with reading super- 
fluous letters, bowed with the burden of 
his wife’s shopping bills, deaf from the 

ir of the railroads—what would he not 
give to be translated to this ideal Georgian 
life!—New York Herald. 


A GENERAL HONORS A “BUDDY” 


\ high-powered army automobile chug- 
ged around a sharp curve of a dusty road 

Pennsylvania, carry a general and his 
aide. Suddenly they looked down upon 
the sad scene of a funeral party assembled 
at a humble farmhouse. 

“He was a soldier, sir,” replied an old 
man at the gate in response to an inquiry 
from the general, who had stopped his car. 
And he added: “Killed in France, sir.” 

The general stepped from his car, fol- 
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lowed by his aide. The plaintive tone in 
the old man’s voice gripped the general’s 
heartstrings. Entering the parlor of the 
house, the general was met by a little wom- 
an. The shades were drawn and the casket 
rested upon two wooden horses. It was a 
metal casket, such as are provided for the 
shipment home of the soldier dead from 
France. A small cushion was upon the 
floor, and its condition told of its use 
by a succession of kneeling relatives and 
friends. Holding his hat in one hand, the 
general knelt beside the little woman on 
the cushion in silent prayer. 


“He was my boy,” whispered the woman, 
who then asked: “I wonder if he served 
under you?” 

“He did, madam,” said the general, wip- 
ing away a tear from his cheek. “I am 
General Pershing, and I am so glad I was 
able to come to your son’s funeral.” 


“I now understand,” he later remarked 
to his aide, Col. George Marshall, giving 
one last look back at the funeral party 
starting upon its march to the cemetery, 
“what it means to our American parents 
to have even the bodies of their sons sent 
home from France.”—Public Ledger. 





PSST! ANOTHER RECIPE 


Chase wild bullfrogs for three miles and 
gather up the hops. To them add 10 gals. 
of tan bark, half a pint of shellac and one 
bar of home-made soap. Boil 367/8 hrs. 
then strain through an I. W. W. sock to 
keep it from working. Add one grasshop- 
per’to each pint to give it a kick. Poura 
little into the kitchen sink. If it takes the 
enamel off it is ready for bottling.—Poto- 
mac Camper. 
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A Con Heme Smite 


By MARIE CONWAY OLMLER . 








SYNOPSIS 


Sophronisba (Sophy) Smith, named for her great-aunt, 
Sophronisba Scarlett, inherits Hynds House, in South Caro- 
ling, and with Alicia Gaines, whom she has befriended, 
goes to take over estate. Dr. Richard Geddes, cousin to 
Sophronisba Scarlett, lives on adjoining property. Mary 
Magdalen is Sophy’s cook; Schmetz, the gardener. Nicholas 
Jelnik, descendant of the Hyndses, lives near by. Sophy 
takes in boarders to pay expenses; ‘“The Author,”’ an expert 
on antiques, is first to arrive. Strange noises, mysterious 
disappearance of articles, a strange perfume and other 
ghostly disturbances help furnish excitement. Dr. Geddes 
loves Alicia. Jelnik gives Sophy half a coin as a talisman 
in case of trouble. Saved from attack in woods, Sophy 
regains consciousness and goes with Jelnik to his house 
where she gets refreshment. Just then The Author angrily 
bursts in, and he asks Sophy to marry him. That night 
Sophy reads the Hynds diary. She gives farewell dance for 
some guests and during the évening meets Jelnik to explore 
underground passage. Jelnik reveals that he was the 
‘‘ghost’”’ of Hynds House. With Sophy he finds skelton of 
Jessamine Hynds in secret chamber. Papers disclose 
it was Jessamine who stole Hynds jewels; other long-buried 
secrets are learned. However, jewels cannot be found and 
Jelnik refuses to accept gift of Hynds House. Sophy returns 
to house in early hours of morning and is met by anxious 
friends, who regard her companion with suspicion. Sophy 
loves Jelnik. Dr. Geddes takes Sophy and Alicia in his 
car for a spin in the country. The car turns turtle. When 
Dr. Geddes recovers consciousness he gives Alicia a ring. 


I sat there quietly, and stared at the two 


_of them with a sort of vacant watchfulness. 


My hat was gone, my hairpins had taken 
unto themselves wings, and my hair, cov- 
ered with dust, hung about me like a veil. 
I was just beginning to be conscious of 
pain. It was a shuddering pain, new and 
cruel, and I winced. The next minute 
Alicia was kneeling beside me, and her 
face had again become quite colorless. 

“Sophy!” her voice sounded shrill and 
far off. “Sophy, you said you were all 
right !—Richard, look at Sophy!” 

I felt the doctors swift, deft hands 
upon me. And more pain. People were 
arriving now. Cars stopped, and excited 
men and women surrounded us. One tall 
figure leaped from the first car and reached 
us ahead of all others. 

“Geddes!” cried a voice. “Thank heavens, 
Geddes! We were told you’d been killed 
outright! Alicia all right, too?” Then: 
“Sophy!” This time it was a cry of ter- 
ror. “Never tell me it’s Sophy!” 

I saw his face bent over me. Then a red 
mist came, and then everything went dark. 


* * * * 


Somewhere, far, far off, a faint and fee- 
ble little light glimmered, one small point 
of light in vast blackness. In the whole 
universe there wasn’t anything or any- 
body but just that tiny light, and swift 
black water, and drowning me. Something 
deep within me—I think occultists call it 
the body-spirit—was clamoring frantically 
to hold fast to the light, because if that 
went under I should go under, too. I tried 
to keep my eyes upon the trembling spark. 
Whereupon the light changed to a sound, 
the monotonous insistence of which forced 
me to be worriedly aware of it. It was— 
why, it was a voice, calling, over and over 
and over again, “Sophy! Sophy!” 

Somebody was calling me. With an im- 
mense effort I managed to raise my eye- 








Profiteer—Humpht War pays better than 
that.—Detroit News. 
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lids. I was lying in a bed, and caught a 
drowsy, fleeting glimpse of four posts. 

Slowly, heavily, I managed to get my 
eyes open again. 

“Look at me!” said the voice imperiously. 
Two large dark eyes caught my wavering 
glance and held it, as in a vise. “Sophy! 
Sophy! I need you.” 

Said another voice, then, brokenly: “For 
mercy’s sake, Jelnik, let her go in peace!” 

“No, she sha’n’t die. I won’t have it!— 
Sophy, come back! It is I who call you, 
Sophy. Come back!” 

My stiff lips moved. “Must go—sleep,” I 
tried to say. 

“No, I forbid you to go to sleep, Sophy !” 
His dark eyes, full of life and compelling 
power, held my tired and dimmed ones, 
his firm, warm hands held my cold and 
inert fingers. “My love, my dear love, 
stay. You have got to stay, Sophy. Don’t 
you understand? You can’t go, Sophy!” 


My dulled brain stumblingly laid hold 
upon a thought: Nicholas Jelnik was call- 
ing me. He was calling me because he 
loved me. One simply can’t go down into 
sleep and darkness, when a miracle like 
that is climbing like the morning-star into 
one’s skies. 

“Stay!” he said, his lips against my ear. 
“Sophy! My love, my dear love, stay!” 

But although he held me close, I could 
feel myself being drawn away. There must 
have been that in my straining glance that 
made him aware, for of a sudden he cried 
out, lifted me bodily in his arms, and 
kissed me on the mouth. 

My heart quite stopped beating, as a spent 
runner pauses, that he may gather new 
strength to go on. With a sigh I fell 
back; but not into the water and the dark. 

“Merciful heavens, you’ve pulled her 
through, Jelnik!” cried the voice of Rich- 
ard Geddes. 

Came vague sounds, stirs, movements, 
hands upon me. Then oblivion again. 

I woke up one pleasant forenoon to find 
a brisk and capable young woman in white 
sitting in my room, her head bent over 
the piece of linen she was hemming. She 
was a healthy, handsome young woman, 
with hard, firm cheeks, hard, firm lips, and 
professional eyes and glasses. She glanced 
up and met my wan stare. “What are you 
doing here, if you please?” I asked po- 
litely. 

“I have been nursing you, Miss Smith. 
You have been quite ill, you know.” 

I lay there looking at that self-contained, 
trained young woman, with feelings of 
almost ludicrous astonishment. I remem- 
bered the skidding car; and Richard Ged- 
des lying with his head on Alicia’s knees, 
and how we had Both thought him dead; 
and myself sitting in the dust; and then 
the pain. But it was astounding news that 
I had been very badly hurt full three 
weeks ago! 

Alicia stole in and, seeing me awake, 
tried to smile, but cried instead, with a wet 
cheek against my hand. A few minutes 
later Doctor Geddes himself appeared. It 
was enough to scandalize any self-con- 
tained nurse to see a six-foot-three doctor 
behave in the most abandoned and un- 
bedside manner! 

“Sophy!” gulped the doctor, “oh, deuce 
take you, Sophronisba Two, what do you 
mean by scaring honest folks half out of 
their wits?” 

The nurse was destined to receive another 
shock. Richard of the Lion Heart dropped 
down on his knees beside Alicia, and laid 
his bearded cheek against my wan one, and 
for a while couldn’t speak. Alicia tried to 
get her slender arms around him, and 
couldn’t. 

“I think,” ventured the nurse, in level 
tones, “that the patient had better not be 
excited. Shall I give her a _ stimulant, 
doctor?” 
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“The patient’s on the highroad to getting 
well,” said the doctor. “And we’re the best 
of all stimulants, aren’t we, Sophy?” 

When I began to get stronger, the dream 
which had haunted my illness came back 
with astonishing vividness and haunted 
my waking hours. I knew it was a dream, 
for of course I hadn’t been in black water, 
I hadn’t strained toward a light upon the 
flood, and of course, I hadn’t really heard 
Nicholas Jelnik calling my name; and the 
kiss was part of the fantasy. I watched 
him stealthily, this cool, collected, im- 
personal young man, to whom even the 
efficient nurse was astonishingly respect- 
ful, and pure laughter seized me at the 
idea of his crying aloud, being as agitated, 
as passionate, as fiercely insistent, as he 
had been in the vision. 


I ventured to put a part of the vagary to 
the acid test: “Alicia, I was thrown out 
gain, into water, was I?” 

“No. That was delirium, dear. You 
were frightfully ill for a while, Sophy.” 
Her face paled. “So ill that The Author 
fled, because he wouldn’t stay in the house 
and see—what we expected to see. He 
said it would permanently shatter his 
nerves. But he has wired every day since.” 

“It was sensible of him to go. And it’s 
kind of him to wire.” I said no more 
about the water. 

“Everybody has been kind. And it wasn’t 
duty kindness, either. It was kind kind- 
ness!” said Alicia, lucidly. “Do you know 
what they’re saying in Hyndsville now? 
They’re saying old Sophronisba played a 
joke on herself.” She left me to digest 
that as best I might. 

It isn’t pleasant to be ill anywhere. But 
it isn’t altogether unpleasant to be on the 
sick list in South Carolina. Everybody is 
anxious about you. Old ladies with palm- 
leaf fans in their tireless hands come and 
sit with you. They aren’t brilliant old 
ladies, you understand. I know some 
whose secular library consists of the Com- 
plete Works of John Esten Cooke, Gilmore 
Simms’s War Poems of the’ South, and a 
thumbed copy of Father Ryan. But add to 
these the Bible, the Book of Common Pray- 
er, and the Imitation of Christ, and it 
doesn’t make such a bad showing. It’s as- 
tonishing how soothing the companion- 
ship of women fed upon this pabulum can 
be, when the things of the world are of 

necessity set aside for a space, and the 
simpler things of the spirit draw near. 

Old gentlémen in well-brushed clothes 
and immaculate, exquisitely darned linen, 
‘all daily with small gifts of fruit and 
flowers, and send you messages from which 
you infer that the sun won’t be able to 
shine properly until you come outside 
again. And there isn’t a housekeeper of 
your acquaintance who hasn’t got you on 
her mind: there are sent to you steaming 
bowls of perfect soup, flaky rolls and gold- 
en cake, jeweled jellies, and cool, enticing, 
trembly things in glass dishes. And when 
you can sit up for more than an hour or 
two at a time, why, then you know what it 
eally means to have South Carolina neigh- 
DOrs, 

Doctor Geddes made me spend my days 
in the garden that Schmetz had labored 
:pon with such loving-kindness, and that 
in consequence was become a marvel of 
bloom and scent. Every butterfly in South 
Carolina must have visited that garden. 
! hadn’t known there were that many but- 
terflies in the world. All the: florist-shop 
windows in New York, that I had once 
paused before with envy and longing, were 
Stinted and poor and pale before the liv- 
ing, out-o’-doors wonder of it. Florist shops 
haven’t any bees, nor birds, nor butter- 


‘flies, nor trees that wave their green 


branches at you like friendly hands, 
A flowering vine festooned the marble 
Love, and one great scarlet spray of bloom 
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repainted and repaired machine—but a 
fully guaranteed, perfectly rebuilt ROYAL 
with brand new enamel, brand new nickel, 
and every worn part replaced by a brand 
new one—an up-to-date standard ROYAL 
typewriter that looks like new, works like 
new, and will give you years and years of 
satisfactory service. 

Sent on 10 days’ free trial to prove that 
it’s the most amazing typewriter bargain 
you ever heard of. And after you have put 
it to every test, you can keep it and use it 
while you pay for it on easy installment 
terms, amounting to less than 20c. a day! 


The World Famous ROYAL 


The ROYAL typewriter needs no introduc- 
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derful machines areinuseeverywhere. The 
ROYAL is probably growing faster in popular- 
ity than any other typewriter on the market. 


Rebuilt Like New Direct to You 


You couldn’t tell the difference between a 
Regal-Rebuilt ROYAL and a new machine 
—in appearance, operation, or beauty of 
finished work. Every ROYAL typewriter, 
rebuilt the Regal way, positively must live 
up to the splendid reputation of the new 
ROYAL. Every machine is stripped to the 
base and completely rebuilt. And no ma- 
chine is allowed to leave the Regal plant 
without making good under the most rigid 
tests and inspection. 


A Wonderful Bargain 
for Only a Few Cents a Day 


The Regal Rebuilt ROYAL is a wonderful 
machine at an astonishingly low price. Has 
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thirty patented time-saving features, 
Two color ribbon; four rows stand- 
ard keyboard; back spacer; auto- 
matic ribbon reverse; tabulator; card 
holder—and all the improvements 
that a first-class, high-grade type- 
writer ought to have! You also get 
FREE waterproof cover, brushes and 
touch system instruction book that 
quickly shows you how to operate 
the ROYAL. 


Ten Days Free Trial 


Why rent or buy an inferior ma- 
chine? Try this Regal-Rebuilt ROY- 
AL at our risk for 10 days. Then 
you may return it without obliga- 
tion, if for any reason you desire to, 
and the small good-faith deposit you 
have made will be instantly returned 
to you. If you decide to buy it, you 
can pay for it in small, easy monthly 
installments. 


Remember, this offer may be with- 
drawn at any time, so decide right 
now to own one of these standard- 
value, fully guaranteed, Rebuilt 
ROYALS. Send no money—just mail 
the coupon. But do it NOW! Regal 
Typewriter Company, Dept. 29, 359 
Broadway, New York. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 


REGAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 29—359 Broadway, New York. 


Without obligating me in any way to buy, please tell 
me how I can get a fully guaranteed Regal-Rebuilt ROYAL 
typewriter on ten days’ free trial under your Special 
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NEW PATHFINDER SERIAL 

Among the many praiseful things said 
about “One of Ours,” Willa Cather’s 
prize-winning novel which will appear 
as a serial feature in the Pathfinder 
soon, is this comment by William Allen 
White, noted editor of the Emporia Ga- 
zette: “It is as rugged and real a pic- 
ture of a farm boy who grew to full 
manhood as has ever been painted by an 
American. A passionate story of an 
aspiring youth who found manhood in 
service.” (it will be remembered that 
when Miss Cather received from Co- 
lumbia university the $1000 Pulitzer 
prize for her work, Mr. White won a 
similar award for the best editorial of 
the year). Miss Cather’s novel- is an 
admirable patriotic effort. Besides its 
excellent literary qualities it is notable 
because it is so wholesome. 

The country’s ablest critics—such as 
Liewellyn Jones, Harry Hanson and Mrs. 
N. P. Dawson—highly praise “One of 
Ours.” It is a book which has a direct 
and personal appeal to people in vil- 
lages and hamlets, and dwellers in lone- 
ly out-of-the-way farmsteads, as well 
as to the city readers. There is in the 
story of Claude Wheeler’s pursuit of an 
ideal something which stirs the good old 
American sentiment in the same way as 
did Fdward Everett Hale’s famous book 
of over a generation ago, “The Man 
Without a Country.” Be sure your own 
subscription is renewed in advance, and 
tell your neighbors they can get “One 
of Ours” merely by taking the Path- 
finder; this one story alone will be 
worth much more than the subscription 
price for an entire year. 











flamed upon his marble torch, “so lyrically,” 
Miss Martha Hopkins said, that she was 
moved to write a poem about it. I thought 
it a very nice poem, and I said so, when she 
read it to us. But Doctor Geddes, who does- 
n’t care for poetry, except Robert Burns’s, 
rubbed his nose. 

“Oh, well, your grandmother and your 
aunts used to make antimacassars and 
wall-pockets and paper flowers,” he rumi- 
nated. “Why shouldn’t you make poetry if 
you feel like it?” 

“You are to be pitied, Richard,” said 
Miss Martha, with crushing charity. “Such 
a disposition! And the older you grow the 
worse it gets.” 

“Confound it, Martha !|——” 

“I do,” said she. 

Alicia looked at Richard with impersonal 
eyes. She looked at the ruffled center of 
culture. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, Miss 
Martha,” she said, with a charming smile. 
“Your poem is very pretty, and he knows 
Pd 

“He means well,” said Miss Martha, re- 
signedly: 

“Now, you look here, Martha!” the doc- 
tor said angrily, “I won’t have anybody 
telling me to my face I mean well. You 
might as well call me a fool outright.” 

“You are far from being a fool, Richard. 
And you do mean well. Everybody knows 
that.” 

He turned appealingly to his dear 
Leetchy, and received his first lesson in 
Domestic Science. 

“Miss Martha is right, Richard,” she 
decided. 

“Leetchy,” the doctor asked, when the 
mollified Miss Hopkins had departed, “why 
did Martha go off grinning?” 

“How should I know?” wondered Alicia, 
innocently. Then she looked at him with 
Irish eyes: “Have you had your lunch, 
dear?” she asked. 

“Lunch?” He looked bewildered. 

“Because I’m going to fix Sophy’s lunch 
now, and you may have yours with her, 
if you like. I love to wait on you, Richard,” 
she added, and a beautiful color flooded 
her face. 

He caught his breath. When she went 
back to the house, his eyes followed her 
adoringly. 

“Sophy,” he said, huskily, “what does 
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she see in me? Do you think I’m good 
enough for her, Sophy?” 

“I think you are quite good enough even 
for Alicia.” 

When he had gone, Alicia sat with her 
head against my knees. Of late a touch- 
ing gravity, a sweet seriousness, had set- 
tled upon her. Her love for the big doctor 
was singularly clear-eyed and far-seeing. 
There were going to be times when every 
ounce of skill, tact, patience, love itself, 
would be called upon, for the reins must be 
gossamer-light, invisible, but always firm 
and sure, that would guide and tone down 
so impatient and fiery a nature as his. It 
was very easy to love him; it wasn’t always 
going to be easy to live with him, and 
Alicia knew it. But she also knew, with a 
faith beyond all failing, that this was her 
high, destined, heaven-ordained job. “Sophy 
darlin’, I’m deplorably young, am I not?” 
she sighed. 

“You'll get over it.” 

“Do you think [’ll make him a good 
wife, Sophy?” 

“IT am absolutely certain,” I said, “that 
you’ll make him a good husband. Which 
is far more important.” 

Alicia hugged my knees, and laughed. 
Then, seeing Mr. Nicholas Jelnik approach- 
ing, she scrambled to her feet, picked up 
the tray of empty dishes, and went back 
to the house. Neither she nor the doctor 
had asked me so much as one question 
about Mr. Jelnik. As if by tacit under- 
standing that subject was avoided. And 
because I hadn’t anything to tell them, J, 
too, held my peace. 

He raised my hand to his lips, dropped 
into a chair, and bared his forehead to the 
soft wind. “How good that feels!” he 
sighed. “Fraulein, may one smoke?” And 
receiving permission he smoked for a while, 
comfortably, leaning back with half-closed 
eyes. “Achmet salaams to you, hanoum,” 
he said presently. “You have won his heart 
of a true believer. Even Daoud demands 
daily news of you.” 

“I particularly like The Jinnee. I should 
like to have him around me. And Daoud 
is highly ornamental.” 

“When is The Author coming back? Or is 
he coming back?” he asked abruptly. 


“Oh, yes. He will be here for the wed- 
ding. So will Miss Emmeline.” 

After a long pause, and with an evident 
effort: “I have been thinking,” he said, 
“that perhaps it was unfortunate I came 
between you and The Author. Perhaps,” 
he added deliberately, “it would have been 
better had you let your common sense 
gain the day.” 

I don’t know why, but just at that mo- 
ment the dear and haunting dream of 
having been lifted out of deep waters and 
kissed back to life, cradled in this man’s 
arms, came to me with peculiar poignancy. 
Of a sudden I laughed aloud. “Oh, I’m just 
remembering a dream I had, when I was 
ill,’ I told him, in answer to his look of 
surprise. 

“It must have been a very amusing 
dream,” said he, staring at me thoughtfully. 

“Oh, very! Quite absurd. But go on. 
You were by way of advising me to marry 
The Author, were you not?” 

His hands on the arms of the wicker 
chair clenched. He half rose, thought bet- 
ter of it, and sank back. 

“I was saying that it might have been 
better for you,” he said, breathing quickly. 
“In all probability you would have accept- 
ed him, had I not been here to—blunder 
into the affair.” 

“He mightn’t have asked me, if you 
hadn’t been here to blunder into the affair,” 
said I, composedly. “Let us drop the sub- 
ject, please. I shall never marry The 
Author.” It gave me a sense of relief and 
freedom to hear myself say that. “I can’t 
marry The Author.” 
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He went pale. “Sophy—you can’t marry 
me, either,” he said. 

“Of course not.” I wondered at myself 
for being so calm and collected. “I knew 
that all along. You care for another 
woman. You told me so, you know.” 

“I told you no such thing,” he said. “I 
told you I cared for a woman, but that there 
was another man. Now I’ve just been told 
she has no idea of accepting the other man. 
In spite of all he has to offer, she isn’t 
going to marry him.” His face was at 
once ecstatic and tortured. “Why won’t 
you marry the other man, Sophy?” 


“Because of a dream I dreamed, when I 
was sick,” I said noncommittally. e 

“Ah! And did you dream that some- 
body called you—and held you—and 
wouldn’t let you go?” 

“I never told you!” I cried. 

“No need, Sophy. It was to me you 
came back.” Of a sudden his head droop- 
ed. “And now I can’t marry you!” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Because I’m a beggar.” 

Nicholas JelInik a beggar couldn’t find 
lodgment in my brain. I could only stare 
at him incredulously. 

“I learned some time ago that things 
were not altogether right over yonder, but 
I hadn’t the ghost of an idea that my entire 
estate was involved; that while I’d been 
‘tramping’—Ill use Judge Gatchell’s word 
—the men in .whose hands I placed too 
much power. had taken advantage of it. 
A very common, everyday story, you see. 


“Remains the fact that I’m stripped to 
the bone. The estate’s wiped out. And,” 
he added, with a grave smile, “I haven’t 
even discovered the mythical Hynds jewels, 
Now you see, Sophy, why I can’t marry you.” 

“I see why you think you can’t.” 

He flushed to the roots of his black 
hair. Hynds-Jelnik pride rose in arms. 

“T should cut rather a sorry figure marry- 
ing the owner of Hynds House, in the pres- 
ent circumstances,’ he said .curtly. “You 
will remember that The Author called me 
an adventurer! I have told you I have 
nothing.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting your profession?” 

“No. But I neglected that, too, Sophy. 
The Wanderlust had me in its grip.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“IT shall leave here, put in some months 
of hard study, and then fight my way up- 
ward, My father was the greatest alienist 
of his generation, and I was trained under 
his eye. But in the meantime——” 

“Yes. In the meantime, what of me?” I 
isked. 

He winced as if he had been struck. 
“You are free,” he said, in a whisper. 

“I am free to be free, and you’re free to 
et me free. You never asked me to marry 
you, in the first place,” I agreed quietly. 

Stupefaction seized him. He put his 
iands to his head. 

“Why, Sophy! Why, Sophy!” he stam- 
mered. Of a sudden he straightened his 
shoulders, and stood erect: “Miss Smith,” 
he said, with grave politeness, “will you 
lo me the honor to marry me?” and he 
waited, 

“It is rather a belated request, Mr. Jel- 
nik. Besides, you haven’t told me why 
you want to marry me,” said I, sedately. 

“You are well aware that I love you, 

Sophy. And I think you care for me in re- 
‘urn. Why did you turn that coin when it 
neant ‘Go, and bid me, instead, ‘Stay’? 
Was it because you cared, Sophy?” 
“Yes; Mr. Jelnik: it was because I cared. 
cared enough to tell a—a lie. And—I 
shall say yes to your other question, Mr. 
Jelnik.” 

But he shook his head. “Ah, no, my 
dear. You’d be called upon to make too 
many sacrifices. I couldn’t bear that!” 

“A man needn’t be worried about the 
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sacrifices a woman makes for him when 
she knows he loves her.” 

“Not in normal circumstances; not when 
he can give as much as he takes.” 

“Hynds House,” I said, “is costing me a 
steep and bitter price, Mr. Jelnik!” 

“Do I not also pay?” he asked fiercely. 

“Oh, you have your pride!” said I, wear- 
ily; “Hynds pride!” 

“A poor enough possession, Sophy, but 
all that remains to me,” he said gently. 
“Is it a light thing for Nicholas Jelnik to 
say to the woman he loves, ‘I cannot marry 
you; I am a beggar’? Is it such a small 
sacrifice to give you up, Sophy?” 

“It would appear so.” 

“You crucify me!” he said, in.a choking 
voice. “Good God, don’t you understand 
that I love you?” 

“I don’t understand anything, except that 
you are going away from me. And I have 
waited for you all my life,” I said. 

“And I for you! and I for you!” he said 
passionately. “Don’t make it too hard for 
me, Sophy !” ; 

“If you go away from me,”_I gasped, “I 
think I shall die. Nicholas—I can’t bear it! 
It was easier for me- when I thought you 
loved somebody else. But now that I know 
you love me,” and I paused. 

He took a step forward, but stopped. His 
arms fell to his sides. “Not as a beggar!” 
he said. “Not asa beggar! Never that, for 
Nicholas Jelnik! I love you too much for 
that, Sophy. I love you not only for your- 
self, but for my own best self, too, my 
dearest.” 

For a moment he stood there, regarding 
me fixedly. It was a long look, of suffering, 
of love, of pride, of unyielding resolve. 
Then he lifted my hand to his lips, bowed, 
and left me. ; 

I sat staring over the garden. I wonder- 
ed if, somewhere on the other side of 
things, Great Aunt Sophronisba wasn’t 
snickering. 

“My faith, but I’m glad you’re entirely 
well again, Sophy!” wrote The Author, in 
his small, fine, hypercritical script. “You 
make the world a pleasanter place by 
being alive in it.. People like you should 
inculcate in themselves the fixed and un- 
alterable habit of being alive. They should 
firmly refuse to be anything else. I call 
this to your attention, in the hope that you 
will see your bounden duty and do it. When 
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I thought you were going to quit, I ran 
away. That was a calamity I could not 
stand by and witness, without disaster. 
However, Jelnik stayed! 

“Your nurse (I donot like Miss Ran- 
some, though I respect, admire, and fear 
her. Her emotions are carbolized, her 
heart is sterilized, her personality has the 
mathematical perfection of something turn- 
ed out by a super-machine: like, say, the 
last word in machine-guns. None of the 
divine imperfection of your hand-wrought, 
artist-stuff there! I forgive her for exist- 
ing, because she is intelligent and useful, 
two things that, without lying like a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, one may not say of 
many women, and seldom of one woman 
at the same time), your nurse gave me a 
highly interesting, impersonal, scientific 
account of what happened after my flight. 
Her testimony was all the more valuable 
in that she was, as she said, only ‘psycho- 
logically interested.” She reminded me 
that Empedocles is said to have recalled a 
young woman from death by the same 
means, i.e., the insistent repetition of her 
name; which proved to Miss Ransome that 
the poor old ancients had ‘anticipated, 
though of course unscientifically, some of 
the principles of modern psychology.’ 
Eheu! 

“It proved something else to me, Sophy— 
that I had too willingly underestimated Mr. 
Nicholas Jelnik. There is very much more 
to that young man than I like to admit. He 
would have made such a perfect villain: I 
could have made a work of art of him, as 
a villain! And now I can’t, because he isn’t. 
This chagrins me. It upsets my notions of 
the fitness of things. More yet: he loves 
you, Sophy, more than I do, or ever could. 
Does this astound you? Come and’‘let us 
reason together: the spirit moves me to 
speak out in meeting. 


“You are the only woman I have ever 
been willing to marry. That I should wish 
to marry you astonished me far, far more 
than it did you. At the same time it de- 
lighted me by its very unexpectedness. It 
gave me a brand-new emotion, and brand- 
new emotions aren’t everyday affairs, let 
me tell you! You brought something 
naive, unusual, fresh, perplexing, into a 
bored existence. And then you refused to 
spoil it! That added to the quality of 
the unusualness, The ninety and nine 
would have subjected me to the acid test 
of matrimony, with the later and inevi- 
table alimony. The saving hundredth sees 
to it that I shall keep my illusions! O rare 
dear wise Sophy! How shall I repay you? 

“For I shall be able to indulge in day- 
dreams now. I shall not grow old cyni- 
cally. There are unselfish, true-hearted, 
valiant women. There are women who 
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will not marry men for position, name, 
fame, power, money; no, nor for any- 
thing. but love. How do I know? Because 
you don’t love me, my dear. But you do 
love Nicholas Jelnik. You had not come 
back from the gates of death else, Sophy. 
Marry him. You will bring him the quiet 
strength and sureness he needs. A tem- 
peramental man, a finely organized, high- 
ly gifted, sensitive, and intellectual man 
needs just such affection as yours, as un- 
shakabie as the sun, as faithful as the 
fixed stars. That you should love him 
almost makes me believe in the direct in- 
tervention of divine Providence in his be- 
half. My own innate and troublesome de- 
cency forces me to add that he is worth it. 
He has altogether too much, confound him! 

“Do you know that while you lay ill, he 
came and told me about the finding of 
Jessamine Hynds, showed me her state- 
ment, told me, in short, the whole story? I 
was consumed with envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness; to think that such a thing 
should or could happen right under~ my 
nose, and I all unwitting! And you, too, 
Sophy, went through such an experience! 
I'd give a year of my life to have been 
with you. : 

“When Jelnik had finished, and I'd 
caught my breath, I apologized for having 
been a nuisance. He explained, delicately, 
soothingly, with exquisite politeness, that 
literary folks of consequence have to be 
nuisances at times. It’s the price they pay. 


“And now let me speak to you, my little 
Sophy, as your loving and loyal friend: 
Hold fast to Jelnik. I knew his father. The 
position he occupied wasn’t exactly royal, 
but the elect addressed him as ‘thou.” And 
you have learned somewhat of the Hyndses. 
In consequence, your Jelnik is a mixture 
of South-Carolina-Viennese-Hynds-Jelnik 
pride, beside which Satan’s is as mild, meek, 
and innocuous as a properly raised Anglican 
curate. Don’t meet his pride with pride. 
Meet it with you, Sophy. Most of us have 
been loved in our time, but how few of us 
have been permitted really to love! That 
you have in full measure this heavenliest 
of all powers, is your hope and his. 


“There are times I’m almost sorry you 
didn’t love me, Sophy. I should then have 
passed my days in a state of pleasant be- 
wilderment, trying to figure out how the 
deuce it happened. Or should I, though? 
H’m! I might have gotten used to being 
married to you, and that would have spelled 
boredom. The thought makes me shudder. 


“Johnson and I are coming down for 
Leetchy’s wedding, of course. That pink- 
and-white piece of Irishry will rule Geddes 
to perfection. There’s the steel under 
the velvet, the cat’s claws under that satin 
paw of hers—more power to it! I have 
two prints and a piece of Cloisonne for her 
that I am sorely tempted to keep for my- 
self. I have more than once bought things 
to give to friends, and then found myself 
unable to do so. I shouldn’t be able to 
give these to anybody but one of the 
ladies of Hynds House. 


“Johnson mopes. The youngest Meade 
girl, she with the dimples, the pink cheeks, 
the fluffy hair, and the fluffier brains, is the 
cause. He sighs for everything and every- 
body. For Mary Magdalen’s batter cakes. 
For the cat family and for Beautiful Dog. 
Hynds House is a fatal place! 


“So we are coming back to it, as soon as 
we may. I kiss your hand, Madame, and 
beg you to understand that so long as we 
two live you are never going to be able, 
for any considerable length of time, to get 
rid of, Your affectionate friend, The Au- 
thor.” 

I was able to read between the lines, and 
my heart warmed to.The Author. At the 
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same time the letter saddened me, insofar 
as it referred to Mr. Jelnik. Refuse to 
ict him go? But I couldn’t keep him. I 
knew now that he had to go, that it was 
the best thing, the only thing. 
Geddes helped me to see that. The doctor 
tried, at first, to keep his cousin in Hynds- 
ville.» Why shouldn’t Nicholas go into 
partnership with him? Why shouldn’t 
Nicholas share everything the open-hearted 
open-handed doctor had? Mr. Jelnik smiled, 
thanked him, and put the offer by. And 
| knew he was right. ‘ 


It had been a rainy day and was now one 
of those afternoons that have the rawness 
of autumn, though summer is still present. 
It was so chilly that a fire burned in the 
library fireplace, before which I was sitting. 


lhe wind was from the northeast, and the’ 


trees and bushes slanted before it. Potty 
Black and I had the library all to our 
alone-selves, forAlicia was spending the day 
with Mary Meade, one of her bridesmaids. 
rhe wedding was less than six weeks off, 
and preparations were under way. It was 
to be a home wedding, the first to take 
place in Hynds House since Richard’s day, 
and somehow that lent the occasion the 
rose color of romance. It was thus a part 
of Hynds House history, something Hynds- 
ville couldn’t take lightly. Alicia’s wed- 
ding was a town, affair, in which every- 
body was delightfully interested. 


Besides, the bridegroom himself was a 
Hynds on his mother’s side, as Hyndsville 
ladies remembered, when they sat on our 
front porch working on wonderful bits of 
embroidered things for the bride. It was 
then I learned in fullest detail the whole 
history of Hyndsyille, of the Hyndses, and 
of Great-Aunt Sophronisba in particular. | 
fancy that the Witch of Endor’s neighbors 
must have had just such an opinon of her 
as these Hyndsville folk had of Great- 
{unt Sophronisba. 


South Carolina people always talk in 
terms of three generations. When they say 
something about you, they remember 
something about your mother or your 
grandfather at the same time, and they 
tell that, too. There is a fearsome frank- 
ness about the conversation of the born 
South Carolinian that The Author says is 
only to be matched in an English country 
house when the county families are gath- 
ered together. Like this, for instance: 
“No, my dear, I can’t say I’m surprised at 
Sally’s running away and getting married. 
Let’s see: her grandfather was a Dampier, 
wasn’t he? Didn’t one of the Dampiers 
murder somebody, or something like that? 
It seems to me I have heard dear Mama 
relate some such circumstance.” 


“Oh, no, Mary! It wasn’t murder! He 
hot one of the Abercrombies in a 
that’s all. He was really a very fine man! 
hey had a dispute about a horse, and Mr. 
\bercrombie struck Mr. Dampier’s little 
negro groom over the head with his crop. 
\fter that, of course, there was nothing to 


Doctor ° 


duel, 
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do but challenge him. You must be think- 
ing of Barton Bailey, Eliza DuFour’s grand- 
father on her mother’s side. He was a 
complete scoundrel. His poor wife (she 
was a Garrett; very dull, poor thing, like 
all the Garretts, but at least the Garretts 
were honest, which is more than even char- 
ity can say for the Baileys) his wife led a 
martyr’s life with him. Or maybe you’re 
thinking of Tiger Bill Pendarvis. A most 
awful person !—almost an outlaw!” 


(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Pathfind- 
er. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





A KNOCKDOWN ARGUMENT 


A case was recently reported to the im- 
migration bureau at Washington in which 
it was discovered that an alien who was 
plainly anything but Irish had claimed the 
name of Patrick Murphy. The officials 
called on him for an explanation as to 
why he went under a false name. 

The man then told his story. His real 
name, it seems, was Ura Bigfool. When he 
started at work on reaching this country 
he was placed under an Irish foreman 
named Patrick Murphy. When Murphy in- 
quired the name of ‘the newcomer the lat- 
ter replied: “Ura Bigfool.” This was too 
much for Pat, and without waiting for 
further explanations he knocked the man 
down. This convinced the victim that it 
would save him a [ot of knockdowns if he 
would adopt some less offensive name, and 
so he took the same one as his foreman. 


FARM PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to the CONSUMER 


Quit Tobacco Happily, inexpensively with pleasant root. 
Send address. Samuel Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


Milk Goats Bred. 4 to 6 « at. strain, $25.00 up. 
Batesville, Ark. 











“Goatry, 





Leaf Tobacco—3 years old, nature cured. Ever Ready 
safety razor and six blades, or imported briar pipe free with 
order. 10 lb. packages, select chewing $3.50; select smok- 
ing $3.00; medium smoking $1.75. Pay for tobacco and 
postage when received. Farmers’ Union, Hawesville, Ky. 


For Sale—1l new Auto” Knitter and 10 Ibs. wool yarn, 
$45.00. Reason for sale, no chance for use. L. Fonda, 
Keithsburg, Ill. 


~ Leaf Tobaceo—C hewing, Pa pounds, $1.40; fifteen, $4.00; 
smoking, four pounds, $1.0 fifteen, $3.00. Pay when 


received. Pipe and recipe ee. United Tobacco Growers, 
Paducah, Ky. 


Leaf Tobaeco—Five pounds cnewing, $1.75; ten, $3.00; 
five pounds smoking, $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, $3.50. Send 
no money, pay when received. Pipe and recipe free. 
Cooperative Farmers. Paducah, Kentucky. 


JUST OUT! 


Strout’s New Farm Catalog 


Big money-saver. 160. Illustrated pages. Farm bargains 
throughout many states. Stock, crops, furniture, machinery 
included. Incomes during winter assured. See picture 
page 15 beautiful farm home; 20 acres; horse, cow, poultry, 
crops; all for $1000, only $500 needed. Then on page 20 
see picture and full details 325 acres; buildings valued $7500; 
about 2000 cords wood, 200,000 ft. timber; 25 cattle, horses, 
implements, tools, crops; all for $5000, only $1500 cash. 
Hundreds more, all equipped, low prices, easy terms, great 
bargains. Copy free. Call or write today. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150EA Nassau St., New York City. 
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WRITE NOW FOR OUR BIG, NEW 1923-24 
FALL AND WINTER STYLE BOOK 


Hous real cloth om of the finest quaiit 
bries. Our “Fac ou’’ plan saves you 
ie ane ‘Our rotects you 


it: ality, pri fit ¥ 
on style, qu ce, wear or Your 
Money Back. . : 


FREE pects “ior 1 today. 


MEYERS BROS., INC., Est. 1865 
2143 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS: $8 a Day 


New HOT-BLAST COAL-OIL BURNER 
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stove into 
@ gas stove. 
Uses common 


coal-oil. 


Perfect for owr-aniatel baking, heating. Absolutely safe. Cheaper 
than coal anda thousand times convenient. Installed 
in a few minutes, Fits any stove. priced. Tremendous 
selling opportunity. Write quick for terms. 


U. S. MFG. CO., Dept. 101, Columbus, Ohio 
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4) Thin.-Model, 16 size, Accurate Time Keeper, 
beautiful engraved, solid silveroid case. Thie is a great ¢ 
rgain Do not confuse this watch which others offered at J 
& lower prices. we watrh is Fully Toeted. inspected, and 
Guarenteed m wind and set. id No Money. Vay post- y 
A) man only $3.5 90 and the Watch, Knife and Chain is yours. 
seme popes Maem Dept ~e 20E. a Chicago & 































Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12] 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Menthol} 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive} 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U.S. Supply Co., Dept., $$-50 Greenville, Pa. 


Make Your Hair Blond ©2:'!s.2:; 
at home in 10 minutes with our new scientific, harmless 


OZON WHITE 


used in N. Y. Beauty parlors. Does not run, applied 
to the spot you need to reach. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of 65c money order, check or stamps. 

5. Schanzenbach & Co., Inc., Dept. P, 74 | Cortlandt St. ‘NewYork 











THE ROAD To SUCCESS is more inviting and 
easier traveling than the road to failure. If you learn 
the laws of nature and comply with them success is 
absolutely certain. You don't have to imagine any- 
thing—it is real. Send name and $1 for agent’s prop- 
osition. Gibson Publishing Co., Albany, Ga. 
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“Yes! We Have No 


Who said that American music is in- 
ferior to that of other lands? No 
cannot be! We now have a weapon 
which repels at a single blow all the 
shafts aimed at us by malicious and 
prejudiced foreign critics. Of course, 
we refer to the latest popular song hit— 
“YES! We Have No Bananas.” 

Let’s observe its literary qualities: 


“YES! We have no bananas; we have no 
bananas today. 

We just killed a pony 

So try our bologny; 

It’s flavored with oats and hay. 

We have those New Hamp-shyre squashes, 

They taste like go-Lah-shes; 

But YES! We have no bananas, we haye 
no bananas today.” 

Could anything be more exquisite 
Americans like it better than any song 
hit of recent years. They are playing 
and singing and whistling it by the tens 
of millions; copies are selling like hot 
cakes—over two million in four months. 
Only six months ago the artists who 
produced this gem were playing in an 
orchestra. They have now retired. 

There have been bigger sellers, but 
the publishers of “YES! We Have No 
Bananas” predict that the new hit will 
eclipse them all. Anyhow, 97 per cent 
of the American nation is playing or 
singing it, or dancing to its music. 

However, Pathfinder readers will 
probably agree that of all the inane and 
idiotic songs “YES! We Have No Ba- 
nanas” takes the cake. It has some of 
the silliest words ever heard in any 
song. Yet this very thing probably ac- 
counts for its success. During the war 
the public was fed up on sentimental 
songs, and, in more recent years, on 
“Mammy” and other Southern songs. 

Then came “YES! We Have No Ba- 
nanas.” Here was something new, 
something different. Even the crazy 
name was appealing. It wasn’t a ballad, 
or a coon song, or a lullaby—it was just 
—different. And it sticks! Of course, 
there are many imitation “Bananas,” 
but the authors fall down on them. This 
song nearly “cornered” the musicmarket. 

There have been many best-sellers 
in popular music but none quite as 
foolish or ridiculous in wording. The 
era of American song hits started with 
“After the Ball,” practically the first 
song to have a nation-wide sale. Later 
McGinty went down to the bottom of 
the sea dressed in his best Sunday 
clothes, and Casey Jones waltzed with 
the strawberry blonde, and east side, 
west side people asked “Where did you 
get that hat?” The Old Dan Tucker 
went down in a coal mine after Paddy 
Duffy’s cart but the Mulligan guard 
chased him out and there was a hot 
time in the old town. “Hello my baby!” 
said H-a-r-r-i-g-a-n toa black-eyed Susan 
but the beautiful lady in red replied 
“Ruben, Ruben, I’ve been thinking of a 
life on the ocean wave.” “Tell me, 
pretty maiden,” he insisted of li’l Liza 
Jane, “where’s the girl for me?” How- 
ever, they didn’t believe him so he is 
now working on the railroad and quaf- 








fing mountain dew as he sings “Good 
Night Ladies.” 

Of course, “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
“Sweet Alice Ben Bolt,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “I’ll Hang My Harp on a Willow 
Tree,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “Sweet Adeline,” 
“Sweet Genevieve” and other old-time 
favorites continue because of special 
qualifications. Songs which had a tre- 
mendous popularity in Civil war days— 
such as “John Brown’s Body,” “Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground,” “All Quiet 
Along the Potomac,” etc.—have long 
been lulled to rest. “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Old Dog Tray,” “Massa’s in de 
Cold, Cold Ground,” “Carry Me Long, 
Boys,” “Old Uncle. Ned,” Suwanee 
River,” “Old Folks at Home” and “Old 
Black Joe,” old and familiar songs of the 
Southland, were all written by a North- 
erner. 

Among the songs, new and revived, 
made popular by the World war were 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” “Till We 
Meet Again,” “Beautiful K-a-t-y,” “Keep 
Your Head Down, Fritzy Boy,” “Some- 
where in France,” and “Beautiful Ohio.” 
And, also considering such favorites of 
bygone days as “A Bicycle Built for 
Two,” “Two Little Girls in Blue,” “Up 
in’ a Balloon, Boys,” “Little Annie 
Rooney,” “Under the Bamboo Tree,” 
“On Moonlight Bay,” “The Blow Almost 
Killed Father,” “Till the Sands of the 
Desert Grow Cold,” “You Made Me What 
I am Today,” “Pony Boy,” “The Oceana 
Roll” etc., we don’t think you will find 
in the whole selection one which will 
equal “YES! We Have No Bananas”— 
for being out and out asinine. 





Contempt, prior to investigation, is the 
greatest barrier to all human knowledge.— 
Herbert Spencer. 


Free to Asthma and 
Hay Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone Can Use 
Without Discomfort or Loss of Time 


We have a method for the control of Asth- 
ma, and we want you to try it at our ex- 
pense. No matter whether your case is of 
long standing or recent dev elopment, wheth- 
er it is present as Chronic Asthma or Hay 
Fever, you should send for a free Trial of 
our method. No matter in what climate you 
live, no matter what your age or occupa- 
tion, if you are troubled with Asthma or 
Hay Fever, our method should relieve you 
promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those appar- 
ently hopeless cases, where all forms of in- 
halers, douches, opium preparations, fumes, 
“patent smokes,” etc., have failed. We want to 
show everyone at our expense, that our method 
is designed to end all difficult breathing, all 
wheezing, and all those terrible paroxysms. 

This free offer is too important to neglect a 
Single day. Write now and begin the method 
at once, Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do it Today—you even do not pay 
postage. 











FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 588Y 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send free trial of your method to: 
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Military Model REVOLVER 


6 Shot 





RAND DETOR S35 


Reduced to 
WE PAY POSTAGE 


Here is a gun that is absolutely superior in make 
and dependability to any 38 calibre gun made. Gun 
is made especially for rangers, mountaineers, and 
men working in unprotected places, requiring a safe 
and efficient weapon. Quick as a flash, with great 
penetrating power and true marksmanship. This 
revolver is made of tested blue steel, rifled barfel 
Hammer with safety to prevent accidental discharge. 
Shoots standard ammunition. 


OTHER SPECIALS fire tie “used “over these 
32 calibre, 10 shot, extra magazine free, $9 : 
Bode $0.2 < c vaines cdccvesens Shvocesccicsedba 


TOP BREAK OPEN 


Automatic Ejecting 
Double Revolver 
32 Cal. 5 shot $7.95 5 
38 Cal. 5 shot $8.95 @Z 

SEND NO MONEY 


Order one of these revolvers NOW. Don’t put it off, 
protect yourself and your home. Our prices are the 
lowest, and revolvers the best there are in the market. 
Pay postman price of gun ONLY on delivery. WE 
PAY POSTAGE. Money back-if not satisfied. 



















petra > COMM. HOUSE, Dpt. P-25 
3 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























ASTHMA 


—-FREE TREATMENT 


Get quick relief, then tell others. . Every 
sufferer from distressing paroxysms write 
today for absolutely FREE treatment 
“— GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMA COM- 
as 7, POUND as recommended by leading medi- 
cal works and prominent physicians for 
many years. Originated by Dr. J. H. 
Guild, specialist in throat and lung dis- 
/ eases. Authoritative treatise on Asthma 
included, free. 


J. H. GUILD oe. Box 20, RUPERT, VT. 
Regular packages 25 cents and $1.00 at druggists. 














Big Money, Making Doughnuts 


makes 800 dozen doughnuts per 

a Profit at 9176 200% No experience needed 
weet, savory, golden doughnuts 
poe m prepared flour. Ma- 
——~ in. = lay window attracts 
rowds. Enticing odor whets appe- 
tite, Money comes fast. Pay for 
machine week. ~-] wholesale 


to Grocers 
FREE. Butler & Sut 
J Lake St., Dept. 2 Chicago, til, 





Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 


= to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
sell. Exclusive patterns. Ex 
pode values. No experience or 


capital required. — ~ on 
assured. Entirely new pro’ 
R FRE 


Ww. F ne PL 
MADISON SHIRT CO.,603 jay, N.Y. City 


Rupture Cured 


In 30 Days or No Pay. 


Write today for our GUARANTEED Proposition, 
and free copy of k describing this wonder 
pr aes nyt = pat of marvelous results ob- 


name and address to 
TRADEMARKS— Write for FREE 


DR. DR ANDREWS. 2 203 ‘Koch Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Guide Books, List of Patent Buyers 


E and “RECORD OF INVENTION 


BLANK” before disclosing inventions. Send model or sket:h 
of your invention for our Free opinion of its patentable »- 
ture. Reasonable Terms. Highest References. Prompt Attention 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
Mail Order teach more than 500,000 thrifty families in te Ces 

















tral West at only 50 cents an agate line. 
close every Monday. Write for sample copy »°¥ 
J. G. GEIGER, 218 W. Madison St., Chicago, !!! 





TYPEWRITERS $20 up. All makes. Trial and Payments 
Payne Co., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, Kan. 
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Newspaper Views 


Asheville Times—Next year the best- 
selling fiction will be the campaign prom- 
ise. 


Portland Press-Herald—You old fellows 
who are always rapping the young people 
for petting in their automobiles just think 
back a couple of decades and recall some 
of the buggy rides you took along dusty 
ountry roads with the lines wrapped 

ound the whip socket. 




















Lowell Courier-Citizen—What under pro- 
hibition has become of the girl who used 
to marry a drunkard to reform him? Does 
she still find drunkards to marry or is she 
doomed to spinsterhood? 


Manitoba Free Press—It is reported that 
five widows have put in claims for the 
estate of Francisco Villa, who was shot 
ecently. It is remarkable that Mr. Villa 
was not shot before. 


foledo Blade—Europe’s “Sick Man,” Tur- 
key is getting well enough to kick his phy- 
sicians in the slats, if one may risk an 
xpressive phrase. 





Brockville Reporter—“Each child is bur- 
dened with $96 of public debt.” We've 
often wondered what makes a new-born 
nfant yell. 





Oklahoma City Times—In order to inter- 
est America in world court, it may yet be 
neccessary to write a crazy song about it. 





Marion Star—The scientist who tells us 
that he has found the densest star doesn’t 
specify whether stage or movie. 


Capper’s Weekly—Vacations are about 
over, all except the scratching. 


Washington Post—Germany is as hard 
a debtor as she would have been a creditor. 


Successful Farming—It seems to us that 
a demand for an extra session of congress is 
ill-timed. We would vote that congress 
take a two-year vacation before we would 
approve of an extra session. 





Greenville Piedmont—Emporia, Kan., has 
revived the curfew. When it sounds the 
hildren make the old folks go to bed. 


Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—You can lead the 
Democratic donkey to the presidential 
stream but you can’t make him Ford it. 


Minnesota Star—The great misfortune 
of mankind is that only those out of office 
know how to solve great problems. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—Another nice thing 
about the old days when we jogged aloag 
with a horse and buggy was that we 
didn’t have to commit a couple of thous- 
and traffic rules to memory. 


Birmingham News—The Turk appears 
less and less terrible as opportunities de- 
velop to exploit him. 


Roston Transcript—An ancient skull dis- 
red in New Mexico shows that an 
boriginal surgeon had operated with a 


BARN MONEY 


\ OU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 

Y writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
Veinstruct you — ves new — open nae system, 

Ps my you cash each ee you steady work. 
Vrite for full ea free booklet. 


“WEST. ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE, LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
84 Colborne Building 


















































Toronto, Can. 
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flint knife, and also gives evidence that 
while the operation was a perfect success 
the patient did not survive. Such cases 
are heard of even in these days. 


Bottsville Journal—Ques. Where is the 
capital of Montana? Ans—Jack Dempsey 
has it. 








Toledo Blade—Next summer we may have 
this hot weather slogan: “Keep Coolidge.” 





New York Telegraph—Germans in the 
Ruhr say they are willing to pay if they 
can be sure the French will leave when 
they have their'money. One good way of 
finding out would be to try it. 





Bridgeport Star—Fruit trees may be im- 
proved by grafting, but it doesn’t seem 
to work in the case of political timber. 


Toledo Blade—When it takes a bushel 
of wheat to pay for a haircut no farmer 
will be ostracized for growing less wheat 
and more hair, 





London Free Press—The ground upon 
which Britian and France can agree is cov- 
ered with war graves. 





Pittsburgh Sun—Now if these gangsters 


in New York would only kill each other off 
there would be fewer crimes committed in 
the metropolis, and perhaps elsewhere. 


Boston Transcript—Divorces are said to 
be granted in the United States at the rate 
of one every four minutes, and thus 
America leads the world, no other country 
qualifying in the four-minute class. 


Asheville Times—The hardest circle to 
square is a political ring. 








Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lef as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 


found a treatment that cured me completely and 


such a pitiful condition has never returned. 
have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same 
as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value of my improved 
“Home Treatment’ for its remarkable healing 
Power. Dont sent a cent; simply mail your namu 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself te be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar. but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don‘t delay. 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-J Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. Jackson is resp ibl Above stat t true. 











This book Teaches how to Make 
Medicine of all kinds from Roots 
andHerbs growing in your own back 
yard and in the fields and forests. 
Price 10c, Worth $$. Contains 
over 250 recipes and herb secrets. 
Illustrated. It may contain the very 
remedy to save your life. 


HERBALIST 


Hammond, Ind. 


5 Magic Keys 


Work like magic in emergencies or near § 











whether your dooror padlocks are burglar- 
proof. Open and test thousands of different 
locks. Recommended by users in ten different 
nations. Most wonderful and only kevs of their kind, 
Send $1 today. Novel key chain FREE with set. 


MASTER KEY CO., 23 Manhattan Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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are promptly reiieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
—overcomes tiredness, For particulars write 


the pain and swellin 


W. F. Young, 












Our New Zylo Shelli 
Toric: Spectacles 
That will not 
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NO MONEY 


We don’t want a penny 
until you are satisfi 
For years we have been 
people like you 
everywhere, and we 
Positively saree to give 
you a perfect fit or there 
m™ will be n> charge. 
é oe large stylish 
Zylo hell rim 
TORIC lens pases. w will enable yoo to 
read ape smallest print, 
needle and see perfect ly. 
Do not quate Midwest TORIC curved 
lens with ordinary flat glass spectacles 
because TORIC lens are greatly superior TorleLess 
and the only scientifically curved lens that conform 
to the exebal curvature, giving a better — at 
——- le. You will never es back to the flat 
spectacles. 


you try our TORIC 
below and we will send 
OUPON these ground 


Just | Just Fill Out Cou these scientificall 


and comfortable "Zylo Shell rim glasses retail 


quel cum of 4.45 for them ging days if ng Fy satis- 
no actory in ev — 
them tous. An excellent CASE FREE with every 


Dr. Hendricks, Expert Graduate Optometrist 
and Eye Strain Specialist, in charge of our optical offices 
= =e Mail This Coupon Today = = + 
mowserT SPECTACLE HOUSE 

. Roosevelt eee, oot Oe tone ce eteicnen 
pie at once your large TORIC lens spectacies on 
Wedare Veo Guy} will pay $4.46 if satisfactory, or I 








A@O.....0+.+.....Ekow many years wearing glasses?.......... enseeee 
Name 

Address or Rural Route. 

Postoffice... <-MPRMBD, cccecscccecesss 





NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every.Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being 
deaf for 25 years’ with these 
@ Artificial Ear Drums. J wear 
RaAthem day and night, They 
are perfectly comfortabie. No 
one sees them. Write me and 
5 will tell you a true story, how Ear 
8 got deaf and how I make Pai 3. a 
you news, Address t. Nov. 


—. . WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co., ay 
§ McKerchey Bidg., 2631 

















2631 Woodward Ave. Detroit. 
TOBACC ined Or No Pay, 
wns, Coon 66 cen pethng it ae Used ae 
700,000 Mes and Women. Superba Co. . Baltimore, Md. 





MZ. 9 & BY Coy = Sam C0) 8 > as 


Our agents — big profits on soap ry toilet articles. 
Get free sample case offer. 
0-RO-CO MFG. CO., 137 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ASTHMA 33 
Stop Using a Truss 


elgaares PLAPAO- 
truss, being hani 

mec. ico~ 

Hts og pplicators made 
Seatacheotan purposely to 
bold a distended muscles 
securely in place. No straps, 
buckles or spring attached 
—cannot slip, so cannot 
chafe or press against the 
pubic bone. Thousands have 











Feebinie paessinite 
ac-Simi was ace 

Gold Medal pee renee from ~~~ most Grand Prix 
Soft as velvet—easy to appiy—inexpensive, Awarded 


Gold Medal and Grend Prix. ‘ocess Of recovery is 
ds no further use for trusses. We 


Write Coupon and send TODAY, 
Plapao Co., 97. Stuart Bidg., St. Louis Mos 
a. eeeee SCOOTER EEE TEH ETE E TEETH OEE 


Pee ee ere Cee eT Ce eee ee eee eeeeeereeesae 


Seoumn: dauibinn babes: Seana hagas 


CBS ELE OREM 


FASE ATO 








J. R. HEAD 
of Kansas, who lives in a 
small town of 631 people. 
He has made as high as 
$69.50 in one day selling 
Comer All-Weather Coats. 





E. A. SWEET 
an electrical engineer, is 
making $600 to $1,200 a 
month and works only 
about four hours a day. 





W. S. COOPER 


of Ohio, finds it easy to . 
earn over $500 a month 
selling Comer All-Weather 
Coats. 








FREE 


I am now offering 
my representatives. a 
Buick Touring Car as 
an extra reward in 
addition to all other 
profits. If you write 
at once you will be 
given the same op- 
portunity. 














u too,can Earn 
$200 a Week 





I Will Show You How, Without Investment, 
Experience or Training, You Can Make $800 
in 30 Days and Be On the Way to a Big Success 


to me at once and I will show you how you 

can more than double your income. You can 
be your own boss—you can work wherever you 
please—two hours a day—three hours a day—six 
hours a day—and make from $4 to $10 for every 
hour you work. 

Inside of thirty days you can own a thriving, 
prosperous business without investing any money. 
You can become one of the big money-makers in 
your community by mailing the coupon below. 


Simple as A B C 


I am one of the largest manufacturers of high- 
grade raincoats in America. In every community 
I appoint a representative and this representative 
has the same opportunity of making money as most 
merchants, doctors or professional men have. My 
representative doesn’t have to pay rent nor salaries 
nor take any of the other ordinary business risks 
and expenses. All the profit he makes he keeps 
for himself. 

People like to buy direct from the factory for all 
the money saved by selling this way is passed on 
to the customer.They know all about Comer AIll- 
Weather Coats. They know they are big bargains. 
It is a common thing for one of my representatives 
to make $20 in a single day, and every dollar they 
make is net profit. J. R. Head of Kansas did. In 
a single day Mr. Head made $69.50 clear profit 
for himself. R. W. Krieger made $20 in half an 
hour. George Garon cleared $40 profit his very 
first day. 

I want you to act as my representative, and all 
you need to do is call on my customers and send 
me their orders. It is the most pleasant, dignified 
and profitable work that anyone can do. 


Build Up a Permanent, Profitable 


J 
Business for Yourself 

I don’t want you to think that this is any tem- 
porary proposition. You will soon find, after you 
get started, that your business grows week by week 
and month by month. Every year’s business is 
bigger than last year’s. And when you become 
known as a Comer representative, business will 
roll in just for the asking. 


How Much Can You Make? 


That depends on how much time you devote to 
this proposition. You can make anywhere from 
$100 to $200 a week. E, A. Sweet of Michigan 
made $1,200 for one month’s work, and’ A. B. 
Spencer earned $625 in one month’s spare time. 
W. J. McCrary jumped his earnings from $2 a day 
to over $9,000 a year—and I could go on and on 
telling you about my representatives who have met 
with equal success. I make it easy for you to make 
an enormous income. I not only furnish you with 
all the information you need, but I tell you where 
to go, what to say, and how to make money. 


I F you are making less than $100 a week, write 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Comer Manufacturing Company is the 
largest business of its kind in the world. Any 
man who becomes a representative is assured 
of fair, square, honest treatment, and will be 
proud of his connection with the company. 








You Get Your Money At Once 


If you will mail the coupon at once I will ex- 
plain how I will arrange things so that you will 
get your profit the same day you earn it. If you 
make $30 in one day you will have that $30 in 
cash in the evening of the same day. You don't 
have to deliver the coats or collect the money due. 
I do that. When you drop an order into the mail 
box you are through, and you have your profits in 
your pocket. 


Don’t Send Any Money . 


You don’t have to invest any money and you 
don’t have to put up any capital. Selling experi- 
ence is not necessary, but if you have it, so much 
the better. Some of my most successful representa- 
tives who ire now making from $100 to $200 a 
week never had any previous experience of this 
kind. ‘These representatives started in just as I 
am offering to start you. And they soon discovered 
that this was the easiest way they ever heard of to 
make big money. 


How to Get Started 


Just send me your name and I will tell you how 
to start on this proposition, even if you can devote 
only one or two hours a day to it. Later on, when 
you find out how much money you can make and 
how delightful the work is, then you, will want to 
put in your full time. 


I have paid thousands and thousands of dollars 
in cash to the readers of this publication who are 
now my representatives. They realize what a 
wonderful opportunity it is. As soon as you join 
our organization you will have an opportunity to 
become a member of the Comer Thousand A Month 
Club and will be offered thousands of dollars in 
cash in addition to your regular income. 


Don’t Delay—Get Started 


Don’t wait until someone else gets in ahead of 
you. Just mail the coupon and I will send you all 
the details of my offer. I will show you how you 
can have a permanent, profitable; honorable and 
pleasant business that will bring you a bigger in- 
come than the average merchant, doctor, lawyer or 
banker. I will show you how you can make $200 
a week without working as hard as you are now. 
Don’t miss this chance. ‘Tear out the coupon and 
mail it to me right away. This is the big money- 
making opportunity you have been waiting for. 


Cc. E. COMER, 
The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. BY-244, Dayton, Ohio. 


Just Mail This Now! 


The Comer Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. BY-244, Dayton, Ohio, 

Please send me, without obligation or cost 
on my part, copy of your eight-page booklet 
and full details of your proposition. Tell me 
how I can make from $50 to $200 a week. 
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Address 


ey 


Print or write plainly 

















